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CHAPTER XVII “AND IN MY HERTE 
WONDREN I BEGAN.” 

For a young man to waltz in the gloam- 
ing with a girl whom he passionately 
loves, and who has contemptuously re- 
jected him, is a kind of pleasure too near 
the edge of pain to be altogether blissful. 
Yet Edgar came every non-hunting day 
to South Hill, and was always ready to 
dance to Daphne’s piping. He was her 
first partner since the little crabbed old 
French master at Asnié¢res, who had taken 
4a round with her now and then, fiddling 
all the time, to show his other pupils 
what dancing meant. He declared that 
Daphne was the only one of them all 
who had the soul of a dancer. 

“Elle est née sylphide. She moves in 
harmony with the music ; she is a part of 
the melody,” he said, as he scraped away 
at the languishing Duc de Reichstadt valse, 
ja tune as old as the hills, and ever so much 
better than forty-nine out of fifty modern 
waltzes. 

The grand hunt ball, which took place 
only once in two years at Stratford Town 
Hall, was to be held next January, and Sir 
Vernon had consented that Daphne should 
appear at this festivity, chaperoned by her 

- aunt, and accompanied by her elder sister. 
4 It was an assembly so thoroughly local 

that Mrs. Ferrers felt it a solemn duty to 

be present. Even her parochial character, 

which to the narrow-minded might seem 
f incongruous, made it, she asserted, all the 
| more incumbent upon her to be there. 





““A clergyman’s wife ought to show her 
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interest in all innocent amusements,” she f 
said. ‘If there were any fear of doubtful f 
people getting admitted, of course I would } 
sooner cut off my feet than cross the 
threshold ; but where the voucher system 
is so thoroughly carried out——” 

“There are sure to be plenty of pretty 
girls,” said the rector, “and I believe there’s { 
a capital card-room. I’ve a good mind to 
go with you.” 

“Tf it were in summer, Duke, I should 
urge it on you as a duty; but in this 
severe weather the change from a hot 
room : 

“ Might bring on my bronchitis. I think | 
you're right, Rhoda. And the champagne 
at these places is generally a doubtful 
brand ; while of all earthly delusions and f 
snares a ball-supper is the most hollow. 
But I should like to have seen Daphne at her ¢ 
first ball. Iam very fond of little Daphne.” § 

“T am always pleased for you to bef 
interested in my relations,” replied Mrs. } 
Ferrers, with a sour look; “but I must 
say, of all the young people I ever had 
anything to do with, Daphne is the most § 
unsatisfactory.” } 

“In what way?” asked Mr. Ferrers, 
looking lazily up from his tea-cup. 

It was afternoon tea time, and the 
husband and wife were sitting téte-d-téte § 
before the fire in the rector’s snug study, } 
where the old black oak shelves were full } 
of the most delightful books, which he was § 
proud to possess, but rarely looked at— } 
inside. The outsides, beautiful in tawny 
and crimson leather, tooled and gilded and 
labelled and lettered, regaled his eye in 
many a lazy reverie, when he reposed in 
his arm-chair, and watched the firelight 
winking and blinking at those treasuries J 
of art and wisdom. 
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“In what way is Daphne troublesome, 
my dear?” repeated the rector. “I am 
interested in the puss, I taught her her 
catechism.” 

“T wish you had taught her the spirit 
. as well as the letter,” retorted Mrs. Ferrers 
tartly. “The girl is an absolute pagan. 
After flirting with Edgar Turchill in a 
manner that would have endangered her 
reputation had she belonged to people 
of inferior position, she has the supreme 
folly to refuse him.” 

“ What you call folly may be her idea of 
wisdom,” answered the rector. ‘“ She may 
do better than Turchill—a young man of 
excellent family, but with very humdrum 
surroundings, and a frightful dead-weight 
in that mother, who I believe has a life- 
interest in the estate which would prevent 
his striking out in any way till she is under 
the turf. Such a girl as Daphne should do 
better than Edgar Turchill. She is wise to 
wait for her chances.” 

“ How worldly you are, Marmaduke! It 
shocks me to hear such sentiments from 
a minister of the Gospel.” 

“‘ My dear, he who was in every attribute 
a model for ministers of the Gospel boasted 
that he was all things to all men. When I 
discuss worldly matters I talk as a man of 
the world. I think Daphne ought to make a 
brilliant marriage. She has the finest eyes 
I have seen for a long time — always 
excepting those which illuminate my own 
fireside,” he added, smiling benignly on his 
wife. 

“Oh, pray make no exception,” she 
answered snappishly. ‘I never pretended 
to be a beauty; though my features are 
certainly more regular than Daphne's. I 
am a genuine Lawford, and the Lawfords 
have had straight noses from time im- 
memorial. Daphne takes after her unhappy 
mother.” 

“Ah, poor thing,” sighed the rector. 
“She was a lovely young creature when 
Lawford brought her home.” 

“‘Daphne resembles her to a most 
unfortunate degree,” said Aunt Rhoda. 

“ A sad story,” sighed the rector; “asad 
story.” 

“T think it would better become us to 
forget it,” said his wife. 

“« My love, it was you who spoke of poor 
Lady Lawford.” 

“ Marmaduke, I am disgusted at the 
tone you take about her. Poor Lady 
Lawford, indeed! I consider her quite the 
most execrable woman I ever heard of.” 

“She was beautiful; men told her so, 
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and she believed them. She was tempted ; 
and she was weak. Execrable is a hard 
word, Rhoda. She never injured you.” 

“She blighted my brother’s life. Do 
you suppose I can easily forgive that? 
You men are always ready to make excuses 
for a pretty woman. I heard of Colonel 
Kirkbank, the other day. Lady Hetheridge 
met him at Baden—a wreck. They say he 
is immensely rich. He has never married, 
it seems.” 

“That at least is a grace in him. 

** His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

“You are in a sentimental mood this 
evening, Marmaduke,” sneered Rhoda. 
“One would suppose that you had been 
in love with my brother’s second wife.” 

“She has been so long in her grave that 
I don’t think you and I need quarrel if I 
confess that I admired her. There is a 


‘look in Daphne’s face now she has grown 


up that recalls her mother almost painfully. 
I hope Todd won’t burn that pheasant, 
Rhoda. I’m afraid she is getting a little 
careless. The last was as dry as a stick.” 


Scotland made up for a chilly and inferior 
summer by an altogether superior autumn. 
The days were ever so much fairer and a 
little longer on that wild north coast than 
they were in Warwickshire; and, tempted 
by the beauty of sky and sea, backed by 
the urgent desire of his bachelor friend, the 
skipper of the smart schooner-rigged yacht 
Kelpie, Gerald Goring stayed much longer 
than he had intended to stay ; atoning, so 
far as he could atone for his prolonged 
absence, by writing his betrothed the most 
delightful letters, and sending a weekly 
packet of sepia sketches, which reflected 
every phase of sea and sky, rock and hill. 
To describe these things with his brush was 
as easy to Gerald as it is to other men to 
describe with their pens. 

“It is an idle, dreamy life,” he wrote. 
“ When I am not shooting land-fowl on 
the hills, or water-fowl from my dingey, I 
sit on the deck and sketch, till I grow 
almost into a sea-vegetable—a zoophyte 
which contracts and expands with a faintly 
pleasurable sensation and calls that life. I 
read no end of poetry—Byron, Shelley, 
Keats—and that book whose wisdom and 
whose sublimity no amount of reading can 
ever dry up—Goethe’s Faust. I want no 
new books, the old ones are inexhaustible. 
Curiosity may tempt me to look at a new 
writer ; but in an age of literary mediocrity 
I go back for choice to the Titans of the past. 
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Doyou think Iam scornfulof yourfavourites, 
Tennyson and Browning? No, love. They 
too are Titans; but we shall value them 
more when they have received the divine 
honours that can only come after death. 

“T am longing to be with you, and yet I 
feel that Iam doing myself a world of good 
in this rough open-air life. Iwas getting a 
little moped at the Abbey. The place is so 
big, and so dreary, like the palace of the 
sleeping beauty—waiting to wake into life 
and brightness at the coming of love and 
you. The lonely rooms are haunted by my 
dear mother’s image, and by the sense of my 
loss. When you come I shall be so happy 
in the present that the pain of past sorrow 
will be softened. 

“T sit sketching these romantic caves— 
where we earn our dinner by shooting the 
innocent rock-pigeons —and thinking of 
you, and of my delight in showing you 
this coast next autumn. 

“Yes, love, we will have a yacht. I know 
you are fond of the sea. Your sister is a 
fanatic in her love of the water. How she 
will delight in these islands !” 

He thought of Daphne sometimes, as he 
sat in the bow of the boat, lulled almost to 
slumber by the rise and fall of the waves 
gently lapping the hull. His brush fell 
idle across the little tin box, and he gave 
himself up to listless reverie. How Daphne 
would love this free unfettered life: a life 
in which there were no formalities; no 
sitting prim and straight at an orderly 
dinner-table ; no conventional sequence of 
everyday ceremonies in a hideous mono- 
tony. It was a roving gipsy life which 
must needs please that erratic soul. 

“ Poor little Daphne! It is strange that 
she and I don’t get on better,” he said to 
himself. ‘ We were such capital friends at 
Fontainebleau. Perhaps the recollection of 
that day is in some way disagreeable to her. 
She has been very stand-offish to me ever 
since—except by fits and starts. There 
are times when she forgets to be formal; 
and then she is charming.” 

Yes; there had been times—times when 
all that was picturesque and poetical in 
her nature asserted itself, and when her 
future brother-in-law succumbed to the 
spell, and admired her just a little more 
warmly than he felt to be well for his 
peace, or perchance for hers. 

Perhaps he, too, had been somewhat 
formal—had fenced himself round with 
forms and ceremonies; lest some lurking 
sentiment which he had never dared to 
analyse, or even to think about, should 


hope and glory of his days. 





grow stronger. He wanted to be honest ; 
he wanted to be true and loyal. But the 
lovely young face, so piquant, so entrancing 
in its exquisite girlishness, came across 
his fancies too often for perfect repose of 
conscience. The memory of those two 
summer daysat Fontainebleau—idle, foolish, 
unconsidered hours—was an ever-present 
part of his mind. It was so small a thing ; 
yet it haunted him. How much better it 
would have been, he thought, if Daphne 
had been more*candid ; had allowed him 
to speak freely of that innocent adventure. 
Concealment gave it a flavour of guilt. A 
hundred times he had been on the point of 
letting out the secret by this or that allusion, 
when Daphne’s blush, and the quiver of 
Daphne’s lip, had startled him into caution. 
This made a secret understanding between 
them in spite of him; and it worried him 
to think that there should be any such 
hidden bond. 

Madoline was the love of his life, the 
He had no 
doubt as to his feelings about her. From 
his boyhood he had admired, revered, 
and loved her. He was only three years 
her senior, and in their early youth the 
delicately-nurtured, carefully-educated girl, 
reared among grown-up people, and far in 
advance of her years, had seemed in all 
intellectual things the boy’s superior. Lady 
Geraldine was idle and self-indulgent ; she 
petted and spoiled her son, but she taught 
him nothing. Had he not a private tutor 
—a young clergyman who preferred the 
luxurious leisure of the Abbey to the hard 
work of a curacy—and was not his educa- 
tion sufficiently provided for when this 
well-recommended young Oxonian had been 
engaged at a munificent salary? The 
young Oxonian was as fond of shooting, 
billiards, cricket, and boating as his pupil, 
so the greater part of Gerald’s early youth 
was devoted to these accomplishments; and 
it was only the boy’s natural aptitude for 
learning whatever he wished to learn 
which saved him from being a dunce. By- 
and-by he was transferred to Eton, where 
he found better cricketing and a better 
river than in Warwickshire. 

From Lady Geraldine the boy had 
received no bent towards high thoughts or 
a noble ambition. She loved him passion- 
ately, but with a love that was both weak 
and selfish, She would have had him 
educated at home, a boudoir sybarite, to 
lie on the Persian rug at her feet and read 
frivolous books in fine bindings; to sit by 
her side when she drove; to be pampered 
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and idolised and utterly ruined. The 
father’s strong sense interfered to prevent 
this. Mr. Giles-Goring was no classic, and he 
was a self-taught mathematician, while the 
boy’s tutor had taken honours in both 
branches of learning ; but he was clever 
enough to see that the home-education was 
a mockery, that the lad was being flattered 
by an obsequious tutor, and spoiled by a 
foolish mother. He sent the Oxonian about 
his business, and took the boy to Eton, not 
before Lady Geraldine had done him as 
much harm as a doting mother can do to a 
beloved son. She had taught him, unin- 
tentionally and unconsciously, to despise 
his father. She had taught him to con- 
sider himself, by right of his likeness to 
her and his keen sympathy with all her 
thoughts and fancies and prejudices—a sym- 
pathy to which she had, as unconsciously, 
trained and schooled him—as belonging to 
her class and not to his father’s. The low- 


born father was an accident in his life—a 
good endurable man, and to be respected 
after a fashion, for his lowly worth, but 
spiritually, eclectically, sesthetically, of no 
kin with the son who bore his name, and 
who was to inherit, and perhaps waste, his 


hard-won wealth. 

The mother and son had a code of signals, 
littlelooksand subtle smiles, with which they 
communicated their ideas before the blunt 
plain-spoken father. Lady Geraldine never 
spoke against her husband, nor did she 
descend even in moments of confidence to 
vulgar ridicule. “So like your father,” she 
would say, with her languid smile, of any 
honest unconventional act or speech of Mr. 
Giles-Goring’s ; and it must be confessed that 
Mr. Giles-Goring was one of those impulsive 
outspoken men who do somewhat exercise a 
wife’s patience. . Lady Geraldine never lost 
her temper with him; she was never rude ; 
she never overtly thwarted his wishes, or 
opposed his plans; but she shrugged 
her graceful shoulders, and lifted her 
delicately-pencilled eyebrows, and allowed 
her son to understand what an impassable 
gulf yawned between her, the daughter of 
a hundred earls—or at least half-a-dozen— 
and the self-made millionaire. 

Escaping from the stifling moral atmo- 
sphere of his mother’s boudoir, Gerald found 
his first ideas of a higher and a nobler life 
at South Hill. At the Abbey he had been 
taught to believe that there were two good 
things in the world, rank and money; but 
that even rank, the very flower of life, must 
droop and fade if not manured with gold. 
At South Hill he learned to think lightly 





of both, and to aspire to something better 
than either. For the sake of being praised 
and admired by Madoline he worked, almost 
honestly, at Eton and Oxford. She kindled 
his ambition, and, inspired by her, his youth 
and talent blossomed into poetry. He sat 
up late at nights writing impassioned verse. 
He dashed off wild stanzas in the To Thyrza 
style, when his brain was fired by the mild 
orgies of a modern wine, and the fiercer 
rapture of a modern bear-fight. And 
Madoline was his only Thyrza. He was 
not a man who can find his Egeria in every 
street. For a little while he fancied that it 
was in him to be a second Byron ; that the 
divine breath inflated his lungs; that he 
had but to strike on the cithara for the 
divine accords to come He strummed 
cleverly enough upon the sacred strings, 
spoiled a good deal of clean paper, and 
amused himself considerably. Then, failing, 
by one of those combinations of stupidity 
and short-sightedness in the adjudicators 
which sometimes occur, to win the prize for 
English verse, he turned his back upon 
the Muses, and henceforward spoke with 
ridicule of his poetic adolescence. Still, the 
Muse had exercised her elevating influence ; 
and, inspired by her, and by Madoline, 
Gerald Goring had learned to despise those 
lesser aims which his mother had held 
before him as the sublimities of life. 

He was fond of art, and had a marked 
talent for painting; but, as he never 
extended his labours or his studies beyond 
the amateur’s easy course, he was not 
likely to rise above the amateur level. 
Why should a man who is sure to inherit a 
million submit to the drudgery of severe 
technical training, in order to take the 
bread out of the mouths of painters who 
must needs live by their art? Gerald 
painted a little, now landscape, now figure, 
as the spirit moved him; sculptured a little; 
poetised a little; set a little song of his 
own to music now and then to please Lina; 
and was altogether accomplished and in- 
teresting ; but he would have liked to be 
great, to have had his name bandied about 
for praise or blame upon the lips of men ; 
and it irked him somewhat to know and 
feel that he was not of the stuff which 
makes great men; or, in other words, that he 
entirely lacked that power of sustained in- 
dustry which alone achieves greatness. For 
his own inward satisfaction, and for Lina’s 
sake, he would have liked to distinguish 
himself. But the pathway of life had been 
made fatally smooth for him; it lay through 
a land of flowery pastures and running 
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brooks, a happy valley of all earthly 
delights; and how could any man be 
resolute enough to turn aside from all 
sensuous pleasures, to climb rugged rocky 
hills in pursuit of some perchance unattain- 
able spiritual delight ? There was so much 
that wealth could give him, that it would 
have been hardly natural for Gerald Goring 
to live laborious days for the sake of the 
one thing which wealth could not give. 
He had just that dreamy poetic tempera- 
ment which can clothe sensual joys with 
the glory and radiance of the intellectual. 
Politics, state craft, he frankly detested; 
science he considered an insult to poetry. 
He would have liked the stir and excite- 
ment, the fever and glory of war; but not 
the daily dry-as-dust work of a soldier's 
life, or the hardships of campaigning. He 
was not an unbeliever, but his religious 
belief was too vague for a Churchman. 
Having failed to distinguish himself as a 
poet, and being too idle to succeed as a 
painter, he saw no royal road to fame 
open to him; and so was content to fall 
back from the race, and enjoy the delicious 
repose of an utterly aimless life. He 
pictured to himself a future in which there 
should be no crumpled rose-leaf; a wife in 
all things perfect, fondly loved, admired, 
respected ; children as lovely as a poet’s 
dream of childhood; an existence passed in 
the fairest scenes of earth, with such endless 
variety of background as unlimited wealth 
can give. He would not, like Tiberius, 
build himself a dozen villas upon one rock- 
bound island ; but he would make his tem- 
porary nest in every valley and by every 
lake, striking his tents before ever satiety 
could dull the keen edge of pleasure. 

Nor should this ideal life, though aimless, 
be empty of good works. Madoline should 
have carte blanche for the gratification of 
her benevolent schemes, great or small, 
and he would be ready to help her with 
counsel and sympathy; provided always 
that he were not called upon to work, or to 
put himself en rapport with professional 
philanthropists —a most useful class, no 
doubt, but obnoxious to him as a lover of 
ease and pleasure. 

He had looked forward with placid self- 
satisfaction to this life ever since his en- 
gagement—and indeed for some time before 
that solemn betrothal. From his boyhood 
he had loved Madoline. and had believed 
himself beloved by her. Betrothal followed 
almost as a matterofcourse Lady Geraldine 
had spoken of the engagement as a settled 
thing, ever so long before the lovers had 











bound themselves each to each. She had 
told Lina that she was to be her daughter, 
the only girl she could love as her son’s 
wife : and when Gerald was away at Oxford, 
Lina had spent half her life at Goring with 
his mother, talking about him, worshipping 
him, as men are worshipped sometimes by 
women infinitely above them. 

From the time of his engagement—nay, 
from the time when first his boyish heart 
recognised a mistress—Gerald’s affection 
for Madoline had known no change or 
diminution. Never had his soul wavered. 
Nor did it waver in his regard and reverence 
for her now, as he sat on the sunlit deck of 
the Kelpie in this fair autumn weather, 
his brush lying idle by his side, his thoughts 
perplexed and wandering. Yet there wasa 
jar in the harmony of his life ; a dissonant 
interval somewhere in the music. The 
thought of Daphne troubled him. He had 
a suspicion that she was not happy. Gay 
and sparkling as she was at times, she was 
prone to fits of silence and sullenness 
unaccountable in so young a creature: 
unless it were that she cherished some 
secret grief, and that the hidden fox so 
many of us carry had his tooth in her 
young breast. 

He was no coxcomb, not in the least 
degree inclined to suppose that women had 
a natural bent towards falling in love with 
him : yet in this case he was troubled by 
the suspicion that Dapline’s stand-offishness 
was not so much a token of indifference or 
dislike, as the sign of a deeper feeling. 
She had been so variable in her manner to 
him. Now all sweet, and anon all sour; 
now avoiding him, now showing but too 
plainly her intense delight in his presence; 
by subtlest signs ; by sudden blushes ; by 
loveliest looks ; by faintly quivering lip 
or trembling hand ; by the swift lighting 
up of her whole face at his coming; by 
the low veiled tones of her soft sweet 
voice. Yes; by too many a sign and token 
—fighting her hardest to hide her secret 
all the time—she had given him ground 
for suspecting that she loved him. 

He recalled, with unspeakable pain, her 
pale distressed face that day of their first 
meeting at South Hill; the absolute horror 
in her widely-opened eyes; the deadly 
coldness of her trembling hand. Why had 
she called her boat by that ridiculous name ; 
and why had she been so anxious to cancel 
it? The thought of these things disturbed 
his peace. She was so lovely, so innocent, 
so wild, so wilful. 

“My bright spirit of the woods,” he said 
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to himself, “I should like your fate to be 
happy. And yet—and yet——” 

He dared not shape his thought further, 
but the question was in his mind: 
“Would I like her fate to be far apart 
from mine ?” 

Why had she rejected Edgar Turchill, 
a man so honestly, so obviously devoted to 
her? able, one might suppose, to sympathise 
with all her girlish fancies, to gratify every 
whim. 

“She ought to like him; she must be 
made to like him,” he said to himself, his 
heart suddenly aglow with virtuous, almost 
heroical resolve. 

His heart had thrilled that night in the 
shadow of the walnut boughs “when he 
heard Daphne’s contemptuous rejection of 
her lover. He had been guiltily glad. 
And yet he was ready to do his duty: he 
was eager to play the mediator, and win 
the girl for that true-hearted lover. He 
meant to be loyal. 

“Poor Daphne,” he murmured. “Her 
cradle was shadowed by a guilty mother’s 
folly. She has been cheated out of her 
father’s love. She need have some one of 
life’s blessings to make amends for all she 
has lost. Edgar would make an admirable 
husband.” 

The Kelpie turned her nose towards 
home next day; and soon Gerald was 
dreamily watching the play of sunbeam 
and shadow on the heathery slopes above 
the Kyles of Bute, very near Greenock, and 
the station, and the express train that was 
to carry him home. He turned his back 
almost reluctantly on the sea life, the 
unfettered bachelor habits. Though he 
longed to see Madoline again, almost as 
fondly as he had longed for her four months 
ago when he was leaving Bergen, yet there 
was a curious indefinable pain mingled 
with the lover’s yearning. An image 
thrust itself between him and his own true 
love ; a haunting shape was mingled with 
all his dreams of the, future. 

“Pray God she may marry soon, and 
have children, and get matronly and dull 
and stupid,” he said to himself savagely, 
“and then I shall forget the dryad of 
Fontainebleau.” 

He travelled all night, and got to Strat- 
ford early in the afternoon. He had given 
no notice of his coming, either at the 
Abbey or South Hill, and his first visit 
was naturally to the house that held his 
betrothed. His limbs were cramped and 
stiffened by the long journey, and he 
despatched his valet and his portmanteau 





to Goring in a fly, and walked across the 
fields to South Hill. It was a long walk, 
and he took his time about it ; stopping 
now and then to look somewhat wistfully 
at the brown river, on whose breast the 
scattered leaves were drifting. The sky 
was dull and grey, with only faint patches 
of wintry sunlight in the west; the atmo- 
sphere was heavy; and the year seemed ever 
so much older here than in Scotland. 

He passed Baddesley and Arden, with 
only a glance across the smooth lawn at 
the Rectory ; where the china-asters were in 
their glory, and the majolica vases under 
the_ rustic verandah made bright spots of 
colour in the autumn gloom. Then, instead 
of taking the meadow path to South Hill, 
he chose the longer way, and followed the 
windings of the Avon; intending to let 
himself into the South Hill erounds by the 
little gate near Daphne’s boat-house. 

He was within about a quarter of a mile 
of the boat-house when he saw a spot of 
scarlet gleaming amidst the shadows of the 
rustic roof. The boat-house was a thatched 
erection, of the Noah’s Ark pattern, and 
the front was open to the water. Below 
this thatched gable-end, and on a level with 
the river, showed the vivid spot of red. 
Gerald quickened his pace unconsciously, 
with a curious eagerness to solve the 
mystery of that bit of colour. 

Yes; it was as he had fancied. It was 
Daphne, seated alone and dejected on the 
keel of her boat. The yellow colley darted 
out and leapt up at him, growling and 
snapping, as he drew near her. Daphne 
looked at him—or he so fancied—with a 
piteous, half-beseeching gaze. She was 
very pale, and he thought she looked 
wretchedly ill. 

“ Have you been ill?” he asked eagerly, 
as theyshook hands. “Quiet, you mongrel!” 
to the suspicious Goldie. 

“Never was better in my life,” 
answered briskly. 

“Then your looks belie you. 
afraid you had been seriously ill.” 

“Don’t you think, if I had, Lina would 
have mentioned it to you in a postscript, 
or a nota bene, or something ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“T detest cold weather, and I am chilled 
to the bone, in spite of this thick shawl,” 
she answered lightly, glancing at the scarlet 
wrap which had caught Gerald’s eye afar. 

““T wonder you choose such a spot as 
this for your afternoon meditations. It is 
certainly about the dampest and chilliest 
place you could find.” 


she 


I was 
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“JT did not come here to meditate, but 
to read,” answered Daphne. “I have got 
Browning’s new poem, and it requires a 
great deal of hard thinking before one can 
quite appreciate it ; and, if I tell you that 
Aunt Rhoda is in the drawing-room, and 
means to stick there till dinner-time, you 
will not require any further reason for my 
being here.” 

“That’s dreadful. Yet I must face the 
gorgon. I am dying to see Lina.” 

“‘ Naturally ; and she will be enraptured 
at your return,” answered Daphne in her 
most natural manner. “She has been 
expecting you every day i’ the hour.” 

“Eh ?” 

“ ¢For in a minute there are many days’”” 
—Shakespeare.” 

“Thank God ! I don’t object to the bard 
of Avon half so strongly now. I have been 
in a country where everybody quotes an 
uncouth rhymester whom they call Robbie 
Bairrns. Shakespeare seems almost civilised 
in comparison. Will you walk up to the 


house with me ?” 

She looked down at her open book. 
She had not been reading when he came 
unawares upon her solitude. 


He had seen 
that ; just as surely as he had seen the 
faint convulsive movement of her throat, 
the start, the pallor, that marked her 
surprise at his coming. He had acquired 
a fatal habit of watching and analysing her 
emotions ; and it seemed to him that she 
had brightened since his coming, that new 
light and colour had returned to her face ; 
almost as you may see the revival of a 
flower that has drooped in the drought, and 
which revivifies under the gentle summer- 
rain. 

She looked at her book doubtfully, as if 
she would like to say no. 

“You had better come with me. It is 
nearly tea-time, and I know you are dying 
for a cup of tea. I never knew a woman 
that wasn’t.” 

“Exhausted nature tells me that it is 
teatime. Yes; I suppose I had better 





HALLOWE'EN OBSERVANCES. 

THERE are several readers of dreams in 
every Irish village. The present writer 
repaired to one of these wise women to ask 
the reading of a dream, certain that she 
would be encouraged thereby to unfold her 
own and her neighbours’ quaint experiences 
in the dreaming line. As she listened to 





the recital of our dream with a very anxious 
face, we were much surprised to hear her 
read it very favourably. 

“T am glad you come first to me, dear,” 
she said, “for I’d surely read it well for 
you. It’s very bad to tell your dream to 
them that’s not a well-wisher. There’s a 
saying I’ve been hearing all my days : 

“* Never tell your dream to a foe, 
For as she reads, it will happen so.” 

“Surely you don’t mean that her read- 
ing can change the nature of the dream ?” 

“ Ay, dear! it'll be likely to happen the 
way it’s read first. There was twa neigh- 
bour women, an’ every ane o’ them had a 
son. Ane o’ them dreamed that her son 
was murdered, an’ she seen his four quar- 
ters lying in the four corners o’ the house. 
She didna like the dream too well, so she 
went to her neighbour, an’ says she: ‘I 
had a quare dream about your son last 
night, Peggy. I dreamed that he was 
murdered, an’ cut into quarters, an’ I seen 
a quarter o’ him in every corner o’ the 
house.’ ” 

“<«Faix an’ troth, says Peggy, ‘that’s a 
gude dream; my son ’ll be a rich man; 
there’s four quarters o’ land coming to 
him.’ 

“<« But it wasna your son ava ; it was my 
son I dreamed of,’ says the other, for you 
see, miss, she was sorry the dream hadna 
been read for her ain son when she heered 
how gude it was. An’ that’s the reason 
Tm glad you didna iet on to man or 
woman before you brought your dream to 
me that’s a well-wisher to you an’ your 
family.” 

‘What is it to dream of a white horse ?” 

“ That’s a letter that’s coming to you.” 

“‘ What is it to dream of water ?” 

“Tf it’s dark, muddy water, that’s aye 
trouble; I wouldna like that dream too 
well. But if it’s clear water flowing awa 
from you, that’s for luck. There’s lucky 
dreams, an’ there’s people that it’s lucky to 
dream about. It’s aye gude to dream 0’ 
the clergy. When I ha’ dreamed o’ his 
reverence, Father Dan, some gude luck is 
sure to come to me.” 

“‘ What does it mean to dream of feathers 
flying about the house ?” 

“ That’s quarrelling an’ fighting, miss, as 
sure as fate. I hope you havena seen 
feathers flying. If you dream o’ a hen an’ - 
chickens, you'll be married to a widower 
wi children. To dream o’a white chicken 
means gude luck. Sure, I dreamed that I 
heered a car drivin’ by we’er door, an’ I 
out to see what it was. It was the mail 
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car, an’ my father that’s been dead these 
twenty year was on it, an’ he threw a white 
chicken into the house to me, an’ druv on. 
The very next day who should come in 
but Tom Flaherty, my sister’s son from 
America, an’ he brung me a fine present— 
thon shawl an’ bonnet, an’ the brave coat 
that’s hanging on the rail there.” 

“Ts it always lucky to dream of your 
father ?” 

“Tt’s allowed to be very lucky to see 
your father. I dreamed o’ my father the 
night afore his honour give me the garden, 
an’ many’s the time forbye that when some 
gude luck has come my way; but I ha’ 
noticed that I never seen my mother in my 
sleep but some trouble or vexation come to 
me. I’m aye dreaming about the braes an’ 
burns o’ Kilbride, where I played when I 
was a wee girl. I see every stick an’ stone 
as plain as I see you, but I never can get 
the length o’ my father’s house. Do you 
think, miss, that the spirit is awa when 
we're sleeping ?” 

* Why do you ask?” 

** Because there was a quare thing hap- 
pened to an aunt an’ uncle o’ mine one 
Hallowe’en, when a whean neighbours was 
dancing to the playing of ould Ned Craig’s 
fiddle. My aunt fell on the floor in a 
faint all of a suddent, an’ it was a good 
wee while before they could bring her to. 
But I maun tell you about my uncle that 
she had never seen. I willna just say for 
fear I’d tell a lie, but I dinna think she’d 
ever as much as heerd his name.” 

“Was he not dancing, too ?” 

“ How could he be dancing when I tell 
you he was sleeping in his bed ten miles awa? 
The young men in Croaghross (that was 
my uncle’s native place) was playin’ their 
Hallowe’en tricks, an’ a whean o’ them 
agreed to dream o’ their sweethearts. 
‘Sure, Mick,’ says they, ‘it’s a poor thing 
you havena a sweetheart ava.’ 

“Wi that uncle up, an’ says he: ‘T’ll no 
be so in the time to come. [I'll awa to my 
gossip an’ ax a charity frae her.’” 

* What kind of charity ?” 

“ A piece of cake, miss—a piece wi’ butter 
on it. He axed a piece frae his gossip, took 
three bites off it without spaking a word, 
an’ hame an’ into bed, hiding the rest o’ 
the cake in under the pillow. It’s allowed 
if you do that on Hallowe’en that you will 
get a sight o’ your wife or husband that’s 
to be. Weel, my uncle slept, an’ seen my 
aunt standing at the side o’ the bed ; her 
that was in a faint on the floor o’ the 
dancing-room ; an’ afterwards when they 





met by chance at Tamney Fair, he knowed 
her again, an’ they got married. My uncle 
was a man that wouldna ha’ tould a lie no 
more nor the clergy in the pulpit.” 

“Don’t people dream on May eve also, 
Bell ?” 

“Youre meaning when they pull the 
yarrow? Ay; the young girls goes out 
bye an’ pulls nine stalks o’ yarrow. They 
throws eight o’ them over their shoulder, 
an’ brings the ninth hame wi’ them with- 
out spaking a word gude nor bad, an’ goes 
straight to bed wi’ the yarrow in under 
their head ; an’ the young man they dreams 
of ‘ll surely be their future husband. Ali 
the play among the girls is to try an’ 
make others spake before they sleep, an’ 
spoil the charm. There’s a whean words 
maun be said when the yarrow is pulled : 

** Good-morrow, good-morrow, fair yarrow, 
{ tryst a good-morrow with thee. 
Oh, tell me to-morrow, fair yarrow, 
Where he lives that my true love will be. 
What colour his hair, 
What clothes he will wear, 
Oh, tell truly, fair yarrow, to me.” 

“ Did you ever know of fair yarrow tell- 
ing truth ?” 

“Did I, miss? In troth I did! Sure 
I dreamed o’ my ould man on the yarrow, 
an’ twa months after that we were mar- 
ried. There was another trick the girls 
wad ha’ tried in my country on May eve. 
They'd ha’ gone out wi’ a black hafted 
knife, an’ lifted three sods in the name o’ 
three boys that was wishing to keep com- 
pany wi’ them, an’ ane o’ them wad maybe 
be the ane they fancied. They'd turn the 
three sods down again, an’ gang hame. In 
the morning they’d lift them an’ look under. 
them, an’ if there was a worm or a clock im 
under ane o’ them, the boy in whose name 
that sod was laid down wad be the boy 
they’d be married till.” 

“What a pity if it was the wrong one! 
Was there not some trick played with 
snails ?” 

“Ay; they'd ha’ put a snail on a trencher 
an’ covered it over, an’ they'd look in the 
morning for the tracks the snail had made; 
that wad be the first letter o’ the sweet- 
heart’s name. Another trick was to put 
three bowls on the floor, ane wi’ clean 
water, ane wi’ half-dirty water, an’ ane 
empty. There was a handkerchy tied over 
the girls’ eyes, an’ they’d grope for the 
bowls. If they got the clean water their 
husband ’ud be a nice young man; if the 
half-dirty water they’d be married on a 
widower; and if they happened on the 
empty bowl that ’ud be nae husband ava.” 
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“ What was it that used to be done with 
kale-stalks ?” 

“That was on Hallowe’en, miss. They’d 
go into a garden after dark to steal kale, 
an’ they'd tak’ the first ane they touched, 
an’ hang it up above the door, an’ the first 
man that come into the house the next 
morning ’ud be the intended husband, or 
’ud be o’ the same christian-name. There 
was aye a fine spree wi’ the lasses over the 
choosing o’ the stalks. If the kale-stalk 
was crooked, it was allowed they be to get 
a hump-backed husband; if it was bad, the 
sweetheart ‘ud be some old man; but if it 
was straight an’ sound, he’d surely be a fine 
clever young man.” 

“Did the young men not try their fate 
also ?” 

“To be sure, dear, they did—just the 
same as the girls; but I was aye wi’ the girls 
in these plays, so I knowed best what they 
did. The boys ’ud cut a wee chip off three 
door-posts, an’ bring them in an’ throw 
them on the fire ; an’ while they were burn- 
ing, some one in company be to name their 
sweetheart. Many’s the time when a big 
whean o’ people, young an’ old, ’ud be 
gathered round the fireside on Hallowe’en, 
I ha’ seen a boy up, an’ open his knife, an’ 
outbye ; then he'd come back an’ throw 
the chips on the fire, an’ it’ud bea struggle 
which o’ us could get the girl’s name out 
first. They’d go to bed wi’ the bools round 
their necks, too, an’ dream o’ their sweet- 
hearts ; or they’d go to a neighbour an’ ax 
a piece o’ bread an’ butter, tak’ three bites 
out 0’ it, an’ gang to bed without spaking.” 

“What are the bools, Bell ?” 

“God bless your innocent wit, dear! 
The bools is the yokes that hangs on the 
crook for the pots to go on ; it was allowed 
to be a great charm to wear them round 
your neck on Hallowe’en night. I ha’ seen 
mysel’ an’ the other girl—my comrade girl 
where I was hired—ganging to bed (we 
slept thegether) wi’ the bools round we’er 
necks; but I dinna mind that I had a 
dream ava. I mind we wakened yoked 
thegether, an’ we’d quare bother to get 
loose. 

“These were all innocent wee plays, 
an’ I ha’ took part in.them mysel’; but 
there was other tricks that was done in the 
bad man’s name, an’ I didna like them nigh 
hand as weel.” 

“You mean in the devil’s name ?” 

“ Whist, dear ; it’s ill done to name his 
wicked name ! I wouldna spake it out ava. 
But as I was sayin’, there was girls that 
tried their luck in the evil name. They'd 











go out to the barn, an’ open the door, an’ 
throw a weight o’ corn down on the floor 
in the bad man’s name, axing him to gie 
them a sight o’ their true love. They be 
to do it three times, an’ each time a man 
ll pass by the door. There was a servant- 
girl in our country that went to the barn ™ 
to try her luck. She throwed down one 
weight, an’ that minute her master passed 
the door o’ the barn. 

“« Mistress,’ says she, running back to the 
house, ‘why did you send the master out ?’ 

“<«T didna send him out ava,’ says the: 
mistress. 

“ Wi that the girl went back to the barn 
an’ throwed down the second weight, an’ 
the master passed by the door again. 

“« Mistress,’ says the girl, ‘1 wish you 
wouldna be sending the master out past 
the barn,’ says she. 

“* But I didna do it, I tell you, girl.’ 

“The third time the weight went down: 
the master passed again. 

“<«Tll tell you what way it ‘ill be,’ says 
the mistress, when she tould her; ‘I’m 
going to die, an’ you'll be married to the 
master.’ An’ so it happened not long 
after. 

“There was other charms they’d try. 
They'd ride three times round a corn stack 
on a rake, axing the bad man to let them 
get a sight o’ their sweetheart. There was 
a girl I knowed did it, an’ while she was 
riding on the rake, a neighbour boy that 
was keeping company wi’ her come an’ sat 
behind her on the rake. In course it was 
his appearance that was there. She was 
very sore scared, but they were married 
soon after. Then they’d go out on Hal- 
lowe’en night to an old lime-kiln, wi’ a clue 
o woollen yarn, an’ drop it into the kiln- 
pot, an’ if it was catched they’d call out, 
‘Wha holds my clue?’ an’ the true love’s 
voice wad mak’ answer. I ha’ knowed 
them to be that scared when the clue 
wad be catched, that they’d jist run hame 
without spaking a word.” 

“T suppose the priest was never told 
what they had done ?” 

“Troth, no! The priest wouldna give 
in to them things ava. I ha’ known them 
that washed their shirt or chemise in south- 
running water an’ hung it up to dry before 
the fire in the evil name, laving bread an’ 
butter an’ a knife on the table; an’ the 
sweetheart wad ha’ come, an’ turned the 
shirt at the fire, an’ eaten the bread and 
butter.” 

“Did you ever know any one who did 
so?” 
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“T ha’ heered tell o them. There was 
my father’s oldest sister hung her chemise 
at the fire, an’ while she was looking out of 
the bed to see what wad happen, a soldier 
in ared coat came in an’ turned her chemise, 
an’ ate the bread an’ butter. He was aman 
she’d never seen before, but when they met 
afterwards, he could tell her he’d seen her 
somewhere or other, he couldna just say 
where. He was awa in France at the time. 

“T mind to ha’ heered tell o’ Kathleen 
Callaghan that seen a coffin come into the 
house, an’ then she knowed her sweetheart, 
Micky Henderson, was under boord, an’ the 
news came that he was killed in Boney’s 
wars. I mind that as long as I mind any- 
thing. There was other girls an’ boys seen 
a coffin come into the house on Hallowe’en 
night instead of their sweethearts ; that was 
when they were dead.” 

“Some people never marry, Bell. What 
do they see when they look out of bed?” 

“ Naething —naething ava! an’ maybe 
they’re best off, wha knows? But to finish 
my story about the chemise an’ the south- 
running water. There was a girl my grand- 
mother knowed in the townland of Lisowen, 
that hung up hers fornenst the fire in the 
bad man’s name, an’ put plenty o’ bread 
an’ butter on the table, but she forgot to put 
ever a knife beside it. 

“She saw a boy dressed like a sailor, 
that she never seen before, come down the 
chimney, an’ turn the chemise, an’ over to 
the bread an’ butter. 

“He looked round him for a knife, an’ 
when he seen nane, he out wi’ ane frae his 
pocket, an’ spread the butter, an’ ate very 
hearty, an’ went awa’ leaving his knife on 
the table. Weel, it wasna very long after- 
wards that the girl went to visit her aunt 
in Derry, an’ there she fell in wi’ a 
sailor, an’ the very minute she seen him 
she knowed him to be the man that come 
down the chimney on Hallowe’en night. 
At long an’ at last they were married, an’ 
lived agreeable endugh for a gude wee 
while. It was one day he seen his knife 
in her hand, an’ says he, all through other 
an’ frightened like: ‘Tell me whar you got 
thon knife, for it’s my knife that was took 
frae me last Hallowe'en when we were 
anchored off Portsmouth ?’ 

“Wi? that she tells him the story, an’ 
says he: ‘Thon knife was took frae me, 
an’ I was shook an’ battered,’ says he, ‘ till 
there was hardly a stitch o’ my clothes left 
whole. I knowed there was some one 
struggling to get a hoult o’ my knife, but 
feen a creature could I see.’ 





“‘ He was that scared that he wouldna live 
wi her a day longer ; so that’s what came 
to her for enquiring in the bad man’s 
name.” 





FAREV “LL. 
THE boat went drifting, drifting, over the sleeping 


sea, 

And the man that I loved the dearest, sat in the boat 
with me. 

The shadow of coming parting hung over the great 
grey swell, 

And the winds that swept across it, sobbed on, 
farewell, farewell. 

The boat went drifting, drifting, in the lingering 
northern night, 

And the face that I loved the dearest, paled with the 
paling light. 

We strove to join light laughter ; we strove to wake 


a jest; 

But the voice that I loved the dearest, rang sadly 
mid the rest. 

The boat went drifting, drifting, while the dull skies 
lowered down, 

And the “‘ragged rims of thunder ” gave the rocky 
head a crown. 

The boat went drifting, drifting, while to the darken- 
ing sky, 

For the man that I loved the dearest, the prayer 
rose silently. 

Oh, true, strong hand I touch no more ; brave smile 
I may not see; 

Will the God who governs time and tide bring him 
back to my life and me? 





BRUMMELL. 
THE STORY OF A BEAU. 

THe career of this famous dandy is 
not uninstructive, or without a wholesome 
moral, for those who are called votaries 
of fashion; and a more terrible Nemesis, 
an incurable selfishness and heartlessness, 
is not to be found “in the Books.” 

It is told that, when he was only 
sixteen, he was given a commission in 
the well-known “Tenth,” the Prince of 
Wales’s. This favourite corps knew no 
change of quarters but to Brighton, and 
when, to its horror, it was first ordered to 
Manchester, the shock proved too much 
for Mr. Brummell, who retired. Before 
this he had become a person of extra- 
ordinary importance in society, the friend 
of the Prince of Wales, owing to his 
amusing and caustic style of remarks. 
Almost at once he took the lead in 
questions of dress, and gave his little 
senate laws; among his senators being 
the prince, who would drive to his house 
in Chesterfield Street of a morning, sit 
there long, and then propose that his host 
should give him a little dinner, when the 
night was prolonged into an orgie. 

His father was wealthy, a sort of man 
of business to Lord Liverpool. It is 
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supposed ‘that he gave his children nearly 
thirty thousand “pounds apiece. It is 
amusing to hear that when Lady Mary 
Jenkinson came with some pride to tell 
how she had danced with the elegant 
Mr. Brummell, the old lord was shocked, 
considering him as the son of his old agent. 
The details associated with his dandyism 
are sickening from their triviality and 
childishness. We are told that this 
eminent arbiter required two different 
artists to make his gloves, one being 
appointed to provide ‘“ thumbs,” the other 
the fingers and hand, on the ground that 
a particular “‘cut” was necessary for each. 
The valet carrying down the load of crushed 
neckerchiefs, which the beau had not 
succeeded in squeezing with his chin down 
into the proper folds, and which were 
carelessly described as “ our failures,” is an 
old well-worn legend, but trustworthy. So, 
too, when he was consulted as to what 
income was necessary to dress suitably on, 
he replied, “he believed that with strict 
economy it might be done on eight hundred 
a year.” Itis stated that he always went 
home after the opera, to change his cravat 
for the succeeding parties. Like Count 
d’Orsay, the later dandy, he carried about 
with him an enormous chest, containing 
every appliance for the toilet ; the dishes, 
bottles, &c., being of silver. The use of these 
costly articles he justified on the ground 
= that it was impossible to spit in earthen- 
ware.” Another of his pleasant, insolent 
speeches was to a friend inviting his 
criticism or admiration of his new coat : 
“My dear——, do you call that thing a 
coat?” 

It was something to be the tailor of 
such a man. Mr. Weston, of Old Bond 
Street, enjoyed the honour and _ profit. 
Such a privilege must be valuable in the 
case of a “ lion,” and in Regent Street 
even now a grateful hatter exhibits the 
portrait of Count d’Orsay, who was once 
his customer. Bootmakers still retail the 
“De Guiche polish,” with the portrait 
of the foreign nobleman on the labels— 
a sort of lustrous varnish, invented or 
patronised by him. A county baronet 
once consulted an eminent London firm 
as to the suitable material for a garment, 
and had the proper ton thus nicely indicated 
to him by one of the eminent firm: 
“Why, sir, you see the Prince of Wales 
wears superfine; Mr. Brummell the Bath 
coating. I think Mr. Brummell has a trifle 
the preference. ” So might the late Mr. Poole 
discourse easily to a favourite customer. 





There was a flavour in his wit, too, 
whether he wrote or spoke, that was quite 
distinct and piquant ; with a selfish under- 
current and an absence of effort—some- 
thing of a Voltairean heartlessness and 
finish. A good specimen is his answer to a 
question : had he heard anything as to how 
a newly-married pair, at whose wedding he 
had assisted a week before, were getting 
on. “No, no; but I believe they are still 
living together.” Another speech of his 
is excellent, referring to a beginner who 
had been recommended to his patronage. 
“ Really, I did my best for the young man. 
I once gave him my arm all the way from 
White’s to Watier’s ”—i.e., from St. James’s 
to Bruton Street. 

It is well known that a serious quarrel 
broke up the intimacy between the two 
great men, and a sort of dramatic point is 
given to the incident owing to a happy 
repartee of the prince’s. This, like so many 
mock pearls of history, has been seized on 
by the public, who will not part with it and 
prefer it to the real stones—much as the 
toper relishes the well-drugged ale of the 
public-house to the genuine and more 
insipid article. 

The scene is an amusing one, the beau 
being represented as growing so familiar as 
to say, “George, ring the bell!” and the 
other complying with the request and order- 
ing “ Mr. Brummell’s carriage ;” on which 
the intimacy of years ended and was. suc- 
ceeded by a mutual enmity quite inter- 
necine. It may be said on the best evidence 
that this anecdote is apocryphal. Mr. 
Raikes, who knew him very intimately, 
declares that Brummell always denied the 
story. Captain Jesse, the writer of a curious 
account cf the beau, now an exceedingly 
scarce book, says also that Brummell denied 
it, but that the incident occurred ; the hero 
being a young nephew of the well-known 
Captain Payne, who had taken too much 
wine and grew familiar. The prince rang 
the bell for the servants and said: “ Put 
that drunken boy to bed.” This alone 
mightshow how doubtful the authority of the 
story is ; but Captain Gronow, an ex-dandy, 
actually learned what took place from a 
guest who was present at the prince’s 
dinner-table—General Sir A. Upton. After 
their quarrel in reference to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
the prince, with characteristic fickleness, 
was incited to renew the acquaintance, not 
from a desire of reconciliation, but from a 
less creditable motive. 

“Brummell wasasked one night at White’s 
to take a hand at whist, when he won from 
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George Harley Drummond twenty thousand 
pounds. This circumstance having been 
related by the Duke of York to the Prince 
of Wales, the beau was again invited to 
Carlton House. At the commencement of 
the dinner, matters went off smoothly ; but 
Brummell, in his joy at finding himself 
with his old friend, became excited, and 
drank too much wine. His royal high- 
ness—who wanted to pay off Brummell 
for an insult he had received at Lady 
Cholmondeley’s ball, when the beau, turning 
towards the prince, said to Lady Worcester: 
‘Who is your fat friend? ’—had invited 
him to dinner merely. out of a desire for 
revenge. The prince therefore pretended 
to be affronted with Brummell’s hilarity, 
and said to his brother, the Duke of York, 
who was present : ‘I think we had better 
order Mr. Brummell’s carriage before he 
gets drunk.’ Whereupon he rang the bell, 
and Brummell left the royal presence.” 

The real cause of this quarrel was no 
doubt mutual disgust, the prince probably 
resenting the independent airs of the other. 
There was a corpulent gentleman who used 
to ride a roan cob in the park, as the prince 
himself did, and Mr. Brummell, in a free 
and easy strain, got into the habit of speak- 
ing to his friends of the prince as “ Our 
Ben.” This indiscreet jest was, of course, 
repeated, and the “ Adonis of Fifty” did 
not relish such familiarity. Another 
account says that the quarrel was in 
some degree associated with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, of whom Brummell had spoken 
with severity. The prince met him at the 
door of Claremont, on the occasion of a 
party at which the lady was expected, and 
begged of him not to come in; and this 
affront the beau resented. This dismissal 
he accepted as a declaration of war. 
The contest was certainly undignified on 
the prince’s side, of whom an officer in 
his daughter’s household once said: “ He 
hates without a cause, and never forgives.” 
Quarrels always bring inconvenience, but 
a vendetta in the’ case of a prince and a 
private individual only brings a loss of 
dignity to the former. 

The remark, “ Who is your fat friend ?” 
Mr. Raikes says was uttered to Jack Lee 
in the street. But another account de- 
scribes four dandies—Alvanley, Brummell, 
Pierrepoint, and Sir H. Mildmay—giving a 
ball at the Hanover Square Rooms, to 
which the prince at the last minute had 
invited himself. The four received him at 
the door with wax lights, the prince greet- 
ing each, until he came to Brummell, whom 





he looked at as if he did not know him, 
and “cut.” Then it was that the discarded 
beau made the remark to Lord Alvanley. 

Later he took the matter up with a sort 
of jocular tone, as when the prince was 
getting out of his carriage in Pall Mall, to 
visit a picture-gallery, and the sentries pre- 
sented arms, Brummell, who happened to 
be passing, affected to accept the salute 
as to himself, took off his hat graciously, 
keeping his back to the carriage. Those 
who stood by noted the prince’s angry look 
as he passed. 

“T was standing,” runs another story, 
“near the stove of the lower waiting- 
room, talking to several persons, of whom 
one is now alive. The Prince of Wales, 
who always came out rather before the 
performance concluded, was also stand- 
ing there, and waiting for his carriage, 
which used to drive up what was then 
Market Lane, now the Opera Arcade. 
Presently, Brummell came out, talking 
eagerly to some friends, and, not seeing the 
prince or his party, he took up a position 
near the check-taker’s bar. As the crowd 
flowed out, Brummell was gradually pressed 
backwards, until he was all but driven 
against the regent, who distinctly saw him, 
but who of course would not move. In order 
to stop him, therefore, and prevent actual 
collision, one of the prince’s suite tapped 
him on the back, when Brummell imme- 
diately turned sharply round, and saw that 
there was not much more than a foot 
between his nose and the Prince of Wales’s. 
I watched him with intense curiosity, and 
observed that his countenance did not 
change in the slightest degree, nor did his 
head move ; they looked straight into each 
other’s eyes ; the prince evidently amazed 
and annoyed. Brummell, however, did not 
quail, or show the least embarrassment. 
He receded quite quietly, and backed slowly 
step by step till the crowd closed between 
them, never once taking his eyes off those 
of the prince. It is impossible to describe 
the impression made by this scene on the 
bystanders. There was in his manner 
nothing insolent, nothing offensive ; by re- 
tiring with his face to the regent he recog- 
nised his rank, but he offered no apology 
for his inadvertence ; as man to man, his 
bearing was adverse and uncompromising.” 

At Watier’s Club, instituted about 1807, 
where gaming prevailed to an extravagant 
degree, he reigned. He was particularly 
noted for his snuff-boxes—a mania of the 
time—costly jewelled and enamelled and 
be-miniatured boxes being displayed and 
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given as presents, At this place he 
(Mr. Raikes says) “was the supreme 
dictator, ‘the perpetual president,’ laying 
down the law in dress, in manners, 
and in those magnificent snuff-boxes for 
which there was a rage; he fomented the 
excesses, ridiculed the scruples, patronised 
the novices, and exercised paramount 
dominion over all. He had great success 
at Macao, winning in two or three years a 
large sum, which went no one knew how. 
I remember him coming in one night 
after the opera to Watier’s and finding the 
Macao table full, one place at which was 
occupied by Tom Sheridan, who was not 
in the habit of playing, but having dined 
freely had dropped into the club, and was 
trying to catch the smiles of fortune by 
risking a few pounds which he could ill 
afford to lose. Brummell proposed to him 
to give up his place and go shares in his 
deal; and adding to the ten pounds in 
counters which Tom had before him two 
hundred pounds for himself, took the cards. 
He dealt with his usual success, and in less 
than ten minutes won one thousand five 
hundred pounds. He then stopped, made 
a fair division, and giving seven hundred 
and fifty pounds to Sheridan, said to him: 
‘There, Tom, go home and give your wife 
and brats a supper, and never play again.’ 

“One evening at the Macao table, when 
the play was very deep, Brummell having 
lost a considerable stake, affected, in his 
farcical way, a very tragic air, and cried : 
‘Waiter, bring me a flat candlestick and a 
pistol.’ Upon which Bligh, who was sitting 
opposite to him, calmly produced two 
loaded pistols from his coat-pocket, which 
he placed on the table, and said: ‘Mr. 
Brummell, if you are really desirous to put 
a period to your existence, I am extremely 
happy to offer you the means without 
troubling the waiter.’ The effect upon 
those present may easily be imagined, at 
finding themselves in the company of a 
known madman who had loaded weapons 
about him.” 

The scene now changes to Calais. Even 
to this hour the little town is scarcely 
altered, and suggests ideas of a hideous 
monotony should fate compel. one to be 
imprisoned there. But how almost dramatic 
in the terrible character of the shift for 
the elegant man of fashion—in a night 
become a runaway exile, destined to be 
hunted by French bailiffs instead of English 
ones; to be immured in a squalid, noisome 
French gaol with felons ; and to die in a 
mad-house, a painful, odious, and unre- 





gretted object. The house where he lived 
is still, or was till lately, shown in 
the Rue Royale, or Leveux, close to the 
old Dessein’s Hotel, which now no longer 
exists. In 1816 he astounded Mr. Raikes, 
who was meeting him at every party, by 
confiding to him that his situation was 
utterly desperate, and that he was flying 
that night to France. He appeared at the 
opera and parties, then flung himself into a 
carriage-and-four, and, travelling all night 
to Dover, was landed in Calais the followin 
day. True to his selfish instincts, an 
without money beyond what he could 
borrow, he set up in this miserable place 
as the man of fashion and luxury. A week 
after his arrival he wrote to his friend : 

“Here I am restant for the present, 
and God knows solitary enough is my 
existence ; of that, however, I should not 
complain, for I can always employ resources 
within myself, was there not a worm that 
will not sleep called conscience, which all 
my endeavours to distract, all the strength 
of coffee, with which I constantly femigate 
my unhappy brains, and all the native 
gaiety of the fellow who bears it to me, 
cannot lull to indifference beyond the 
moment ; but I will not trouble you upon 
that subject. I am punctually off the 
pillow at half-past seven in the morning. 
My first object—melancholy, indeed, it may 
be in its nature—is to walk to the pier- 
head, and take my distant look at England. 
This you may call weakness, but I am not 
yet sufficiently master of those feelings 
which may be called indigenous to resist 
the impulse. The rest of my day is filled 
up with strolling an hour or two round the 
ramparts of this dismal town, in reading, 
and the study of that language which must 
hereafter be my own, for never more shall 
I set foot in my own country. I dine at 
five, and my evening has as yet been 
occupied in writing letters. The English I 
have seen here—and many of them known 
to me—I have cautiously avoided ; and, 
with the exception of Sir W. Bellingham 
and Lord Blessington, who have departed, 
I have not exchanged a word. Prince 
Esterhazy was here yesterday, and came 
into my room unexpectedly without my 
knowing he was arrived. He had the good- 
nature to convey several letters for me 
upon his return to London. So much 
for my life hitherto on this side of the 
water.” 

In a curious little book on Calais, written 
in 1852, it is stated that there were 
several exiles in the place who recalled 
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Mr. Brummell as he would appear for his 
regular promenade on the Place. A triste 
place enough, on which every little street 
determines—the little harbour, the forts, 
the walls, all make it like a sort of yard. 
Yet in those days it was more like what 
Boulogne is now, for it was crowded with 
emigrants. Brummell soon left Dessein’s, 
and quartered himself on a Mr. Leleux, 


- whose rooms he made quite elegant with 


his charming and costly china, snuff-boxes, 
bijouterie, mostly purchased out of borrow- 
ings from faithful friends who passed 
through, and who never failed to see him 
and giye him a dinner. His debts in the 
town had soon mounted to nearly a thou- 
sand pounds. When his old patron became 
-king, he fancied, not unnaturally, that the 
past might be forgotten. ‘* Will his past 
resentments,” he wrote to the same friend, 
“still attach themselves to his crown? An 
indulgent amnesty of former peccadilloes 
should be the primary grace influencing 
newly-throned sovereignty—at least, to- 
wards those who were once distinguished 
by his more intimate protection. From 
my experience, however, of the personage 
in question, I must doubt any favourable 
relaxation of those stubborn prejudices 
which have during so many years operated 
to the total exclusion of one of his éléves 
from the royal notice ; that unfortunate I 
need not particularise. You ask me how 
I am going on at Calais. Miserably! I 
am exposed every hour to all the turmoil 
and jeopardy that attended my latter days 
in England. I bear up as well as I can, 
and when the patience and mercy of my 
claimants are exhausted, I shall submit 
without resistance to bread-and-water 
and straw. I cannot decamp a second 
time,” &e. 

The king, just returned from Ireland, 
lost no time in planning another expe- 
dition, and had hardly rested from the 
fatigues of his journey when he started for 
Hanover. On the 22nd of September 
he sailed from Ramsgate, and after a 
rough passage he reached Calais, That 
little town was en féte, the inhabi- 
tants, native and foreign, in prodigious 
agitation. To none did this arrival, how- 
ever, bring more excitement than to the 
broken-down, bankrupt man of fashion, the 
king’s former favourite and companion, 
Mr. Brummell. Brummell had gone out 
to take his accustomed walk in an opposite 
direction, and was returning to his lodgings 
at the very moment that his former patron, 
accompanied by the French ambassador, 





was proceeding in a close carriage to the 
hotel. ‘I was standing at my shop door,” 
said Mr. Leleux, “ and saw Mr. Brummell 
trying to make his way across the street to 
my house, but the crowd was so great that 
he could not succeed, and he was therefore 
obliged to remain on the opposite side. All 
hats were taken off as the carriage ap- 
proached, and when it was close to the 
door I heard the king say in a loud voice, 
‘Good God! Brummell!’ The latter, 
who was uncovered at the time, now 
crossed over as pale as death, entered 
the house by the private door, and 
retired to his room without addressing 
me.’ A sumptuous dinner was given in 
the evening at Dessein’s, and Sélégue, 
Brummell’s valet, who was a chef in his 
way, attended to make the punch ; he took 
with him also, by his master’s orders, some 
excellent maraschino, a liqueur to which he 
remembered the king was extremely partial, 
though cannelle was, I believe, his favourite 
dram. In the afternoon it was observed 
his majesty was not in his usual spirits; 
was this occasioned by his recognition of 
the morning, and to the uncertainty whether 
Brummell would make his appearance or 
not? Chi lo sa? he never came; the 
maraschino at dinner diminished any un- 
pleasant feeling—if it ever did exist—that 
the dread of such a contretemps might 
have created, and the evening passed off 
admirably.” 

The next morning all the king’s suite, ex- 
cepting Bloomfield, called upon him. It is 
stated that they pressed him to request an 
audience, but that he refused. He, how- 
ever, wrote his name in the visitors’ book 
at the hotel. At all events the king quitted 
Calais without seeing him again, as his 
majesty was heard to say in the court-yard 
at Dessein’s. The poor beau had by this time 
abated all that haughtiness and indepen- 
dence, and would have been as eager to 
secure a pecuniary souvenir from his majesty 
as from his own friends. His sending his 
maraschino, and some of his favourite snuff, 
were so many reminders. It seems likely 
that the king shrank from the inconvenience 
of reconciliation with a man in such decay, 
and sent him—as indeed it was rumoured 
—a bank-note for one hundred pounds, 
with a contemptuous remark that that was, 
he supposed, what was desired. The king, 
however, he never saw again. 

Friends at home were now exerting them- 
selves. Something it was felt “must be done 
for Brummell.” No less a personage than 
the Duke of York, always good-natured, 
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Charles Dickens. ] 
and ready to do a kind thing, procured for 
the beau the consulship at Caen. He was 
a favourite with the duchess, who no doubt 
aided his cause. After many difficulties he 
was enabled to get away, and establish- 
ing himself at his new scene of action, 
was treated with great consideration, and 
flourished away as the leader of ton and 
manners. 

The Duke of Wellington in 1829 told Mr. 
Greville “that Lord Aberdeen hesitated ; 
that he had offered to take all the responsi- 
bility on himself ; that he had in Dudley’s 
time proposed it to him (Dudley), who had 
objected, and at last owned he was afraid 
the king might not like it, on which he had 
spoken to the king, who had made objec- 
tions, abusing Brummell—said he was a 
damned fellow and had behaved very ill to 
him (the old story, always himself—moi, 
moi, moi)—but after having let him run 
out his tether of abuse, he had at last ex- 
tracted his consent ; nevertheless, Dudley 
did not give him the appointment. The 
duke said he had no acquaintance with 
Brummell.” 

The following year the same lively 
chronicler passing over to the Continent 
stopped at Calais and saw the fallen dandy. 

“There I had a long conversation with 
Brummell about his consulship, and was 
moved by his account of his own distresses 
to write to the Duke of Wellington and ask 
him to do what he could for him. I found 
him in his old lodging, dressing ; some 
pretty pieces of old furniture in the room, 
an entire toilet of silver, and a large green 
macaw perched on the back of a tattered 
silk chair with faded gildings ; full of gaiety, 
impudence, and misery.” 

And now we come to what seems to have 
always been a mystery, and which is yet 
perfectly intelligible—his abrupt resig- 
nation of his consulship at Caen. It seemed, 
indeed, like madness that this professional 
mendicant should throw up his only chance 
of support. He wrote to Lord Palmer- 
ston to say that the place was a sinecure ; 
there was nothing to do, and that it ought 
to be abolished. Lord Palmerston reluc- 
tantly accepted the suggestion. There was 
acry, he said, for retrenchment, and what 
could he do? Abolished accordingly it 
was, and the infatuated man left penniless. 
Four hundred a year was no indifferent 
provision ; his Calais debts ought to have 
been discharged out of it in three or 
four years. What was the motive of this 
mysterious act? It can only be set down 
to the mean revengeful temper of this most 
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selfish of beings. He was deeply in debt 
at Caen, and had been drawing on his old 
creditor at Calais, anticipating his income, 
even after its mortgage, until no more could 
be obtained. He was already using as 
lever to extract money from this person 
that “it was his interest” to advance 
money, as, if he were forced to forfeit his 
position owing to not being able to pay 
butcher, baker, &c., all would be lost. It 
does not seem uncharitable to suppose that 
he saw no reason for performing the duties 
of an office the whole emoluments of which 
were to go to a greedy creditor, whom in 
a moment of pique he determined thus to 
punish. His own story is that he sent 
in his resignation with a view to obtain 
something better at Havre or elsewhere. 
After taking this infatuated step, the royal 
arms being removed from over his door, it 
was all over with this unfortunate. The 
Calais creditor was not slow to punish such 
treatment. One morning, in 1835, he was 
arrested at his suit and dragged off to the 
dreadful gaol. The part of the transaction 
that most affected this miserable creature 
was his having to dress before the gens 
d’armes. His sufferings in this terrible 
place may be conceived, but he contrived 
to have his essences, dressing-case, and 
two quarts of milk daily to mix in his 
bath! However, he had a useful agent 
named Armstrong—one of those English- 
men who sell and do everything—and this 
person, seeing that the prisoner had valu- 
able friends in England, determined to 
work this vein thoroughly, and set off to 
wait on the Alvanleys, Worcesters, and 
other dandies. Large sums were given by 
those who had given largely before. King 
William contributed one hundred pounds, 
and Lord Palmerston added two hundred 
pounds from the public purse. So success- 
ful was the expedition that all his debts 
were compounded for, and a promise of 
a sort of annuity obtained from Mr. C. 
Greville, Lord Sefton, and others. It was 
remarkable as a good test of character that 
to those who had exerted themselves to 
relieve his sufferings in prison he showed 
himself careless and indifferent, as re- 
senting an obligation associated with so 
humiliating a passage in his career. He 
was now enjoying about one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year. But he was soon 
in difficulties again, oddly enough on the 
score of his boot-varnish, at five francs a 
bottle, brought from Paris specially. But 
soon significant changes began to be noted 
in the beau. He gave up not merely white 
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cravats, but washing, and became notorious 
for the neglect of his appearance. 

Certain eccentricities began to be noted, 
and strange absence of mind. Eating 
voraciously, he would yet find fault with 
everything ; and tothe annoyance of his host 
at the table-d’héte would hold up a portion 
of some dish on his fork before the company, 
and with a look of disgust cry, “Bah!” 
Nothing is more pitiable than the story of 
his steady settled decadence into idiotcy. 
Thescene of his sitting in his lonely room and 
‘having ghostly visitors announced, though 
somewhat elaborated for dramatic purposes, 
has, no doubt, foundation. In 1838 his con- 
dition had become truly deplorable from 
dotage and helplessness ; noone was inclined 
to take charge of the outcast Englishman. 
At last he found a refuge in the asylum 
Bon Sauveur, where kindly nuns soothed 
the last hours of the miserable old creature. 
The clergyman who attended him tried 
in vain to draw his mind to consider his 
soul, and rather unreasonably inveighs 
bitterly against this indifference in an 
imbecile. “I never,” he says, “in the 
course of my attendance upon the sick, 
aged, and dying, came in contact with so 
painful an exhibition of human vanity and 
apparent ignorance, until a few hours before 
he died, when in reply to my repeated 
entreaties that he would try and pray, he 
said, ‘I do try,’ but he added something 
which made me doubt whether he under- 
stood me.” <A good nun who came later 
takes a kindly woman’s view. “On the 
evening of his death,” she says, “I 
observed him assume an appearance of 
intense anxiety and fear, and he fixed 


his eyes upon me with an expression of 


entreaty, raising his hands towards me, as 
he lay in the bed, and as though asking for 
assistance (ayant lair d’implorer que je 
vienne 4 son secours,) but saying nothing. 
Upon this, I requested him to repeat after 
me the acte de contrition. He immediately 
consented, and repeated after me in an 
earnest manner that form of prayer. 
He then became more composed, and 
laid his head down on one side; but 
this tranquillity was interrupted, about an 
hour after, by his turning himself over, 
and uttering a cry, at the same time 
appearing to be in pain; he soon, how- 
ever, turned himself back, with his face laid 
on the pillow towards the wall, so as to be 
hidden from us who were on the other side; 
after this he never moved, dying imper- 
ceptibly.” It was a quarter past nine in the 
evening of the 30th of March, 1840. 





THE STUDENT OF THE PERIOD. 


THERE are plenty of Memoirs, and to 
spare, of bygone times and bygone people ; 
less common, both at home and abroad, are 
life-drawn portraits of the present and the 
coming race of men. The more grateful 
are we, therefore, to M. René Vallery-Radot 
for following up his Year's Volunteering* 
by another bright volume of contemporary 
sketches, L’Etudiant d’Aujourd’hui.{ It is 
rare to find a young writer describing the 
ways and doings of his young companions so 
vividly, and yet so discreetly and inoffen- 
sively, as has been done in these two 
charming little books. 

The French student of the present day 
differs widely from his predecessors ; and at 
every epoch of modern history he has always 
differed widely from English undergra- 
duates. Suppose Oxford and Cambridge to 
be lying within the circumference of London 
—if so he that London has any definite cir- 
cumference—and we can conceive the effect 
produced by the pleasures, the pursuits, and 
the resources of the metropolis on the 
character of the student world. Recently, 
railways have done something to draw the 
universities into more frequent and closer 
contact with the capital, but nothing to 
compare with the actual residence of the 
French ¢tudiant in Paris. 

Political events, consequently, and govern- 
ments, have done much to modify the type 
and the temperament of the young men 
who are subjected to their influence ; which 
influence, although but temporary, has not 
been the less decided in its results. And 
we see them here evidenced in the picture- 
gallery into which we are so good-naturedly 
admitted. 

The most exemplary, perhaps the most 
interesting, type of contemporary student 
is embodied by M. Vallery-Radot in young 
Aubertin, whose childhood was spent in a 
poor sculptor’s studio, and whose father, 
though gifted with great artistic talent, 
barely earned enough to keep soul and 
body together. Quite useless was his trans- 
forming a block of clay into furious lions 
bristling with rage, and tigers plunging their 
talons into a horse’s chest. “Graceful” 
subjects were then the fashion. Visitors to 
the studio, after admiring the lions, went 
away and bought Venuses. 

Every evening, while climbing to his 
fifth-storey chamber, with failing strength 





* ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Serics, Vol. 15, 
p- 233. 
+ Paris: J. Hetzel et Cie., Editeurs. 
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and fading hopes, his thoughts were directed 
to the sombre future. What would become 
of his poor motherless little Charles when 
he was gone? The boy gave signs of great 
intelligence, but more, it seemed, in the 
way of literature than of art. How provide 
for his education? The sculptor had taught 
him all he had to teach; but the end of 
his tether was reached, and the ardent 
child was not content to stop there. What 
was to be done? Providence came to their 
assistance. 

In the same house, on the first floor, lived 
a family named Saint-Géran, Chef de Divi- 
sion and Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
M. Saint-Géran was convinced of his own 
importance, and thoroughly happy in the 
conviction. His broad face smiled at itself. 
He talked of “‘ My Office” with complacent 
majesty. A good easy man at heart, he 
was admired by his wife, and completely 
duped by his darling son Henry. 

When Henry Saint-Géran was a boy of 
twelve, exactly the age of Charles Aubertin, 
they often met at the foot of their common 
staircase, and chatted together for a minute 
or so. Little Saint-Géran asked little 
Aubertin what new image they were carv- 
ing in the studio ; while little Aubertin en- 
quired what was doing in the classes at the 
Lycée Bonaparte. Guided by Henry’s in- 
dications, his printed texts, and his copy- 
books, Charles contrived to follow in his 
father’s studio the curriculum of the Lycée 
Bonaparte. The sculptor called him a 
Lycean in partibus. 

One evening, Saint-Géran came home 
out of temper. He had to make a horribly 
difficult translation. “I shall never get 
through it,” he said to Aubertin, who asked 
to see this diabolical version. After a 
glance, he explained it all on the staircase 
landing. 

Next morning, which was a holiday, 
at the family breakfast, Henry asked his 
parents, as if a sudden thought had struck 
him, whether there would be any objection 
to Charles’s coming every evening to study 
with him in his own little room. “ M. 
Aubertin,” he said, “would be very pleased, 
because Charles would reap the benefit of 
all I learn at school.” The parents were 
delighted with the idea, which was a proof 
of their son’s good heart and intelligence. 

Henry copied admirably what his fellow 
student wrote out for him. In fact, he 
copied so well that, one day, the professor 
of the Lycée said to M. Chauveau, a school- 
master, who was also young Saint-Géran’s 
private tutor : “ For some time past your 








day-scholar has brought me exercises really 
very well done, while his compositions, 
written under my eyes, do not show the 
slightest progress. You must have some- 
thing to do with those exercises.” 

M. Chauveau denied the charge. Curious 
to discover the truth, he repeated to M. 
Saint-Géran the professor’s observation, and 
asked, without beating about the bush, 
whether Henry had not some one at home 
to help him. At which M. Saint-Géran 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

“ You fancy that Henry gets crammed in 
secret! Certainly, that’s good ; for the case 
happens to be exactly the reverse. Yes, in 
truth, my dear Monsieur Chauveau, it is 
Henry who plays the part of crammer.” 
And then M. Saint-Géran, in emotional 
tones, told at length the tale of his son’s 
benevolent proposals to promote their 
young neighbour’s welfare by a community 
of study. 

The schoolmaster, who had some expe- 
rience of boys, listened to the story with 
great attention, and, without troubling the 
joy of the triumphant father, merely said 
that he should be very glad to become 
acquainted with his son’s young pupil. 

Chauveau’s school—La Pension Chau- 
veau—had already acquired a name in 
1851. Chauveau senior, his father, had 
been about the first to organise one of those 
houses known to young men by a name 
which, if not refined, is at least expressive, 
namely, “chauffoir,” a warming-place, or 
rather a stoke-hole. In England, it would 
be called the house of a “coach.” In the 
chauffoir, to prepare a pupil to clear the 
dark tunnel of the baccalauréat, they stir 
up the fire of his mind—or rather of his 
memory—exactly as the stoker does with 
a locomotive. When examination day 
comes, the machine starts, makes a noise, 
sends forth smoke, even scatters a few 
sparks, glides, without running off the 
rails, over the questions laid down in the 
programme, and arrives, exhausted and out 
of steam, but safely, at the outer extremity 
of the tunnel. 

How many Frenchmen of the last gene- 
ration owed their diplomas to good old 
Chauveau! A maker of bachelors, though 
himself no bachelor, he quietly compared 
his office to that of Warwick, the king- 
maker, 

One of Chauveau junior’s ambitions, 
which had grown into a fixed idea, was to 
have amongst his pupils lauréats, or prize- 
men at the Concours Général. Every 
day he said to himself: “ What a capital 
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advertisement ”—no, not that ugly word— 
“What an excellent recommendation for 
my house it would be!” And every day he 
dreamed of issuing a prospectus in the 
following terms : 

“MAISON CHAUVEAU, FOUNDED IN 1841. 
—Family Education. Preparation for the 
baccalauréat es lettres and the baccalauréat 
es sciences. The Lycée Bonaparte’s course 
followed by private tuition. Last year, 
fourteen candidates out of twenty success- 
ful, and two prizemen at the Concours 
Général.” 

Such being M. Chauveau’s day-dream, 
M. Saint-Géran’s confidence set him thinking. 
“T will see young Aubertin,” he said. 

He did see him; examined him; 
started him on divers subjects, exactly as a 
sporting man trots out a horse. The same 
evening, while chatting with his wife, he 
spoke of a new pupil who would not leave 
the house like the others, at six o’clock, 
but who would stop to dine and sleep, 
thereby eliciting loud exclamations and 
strong protests from Madame Chauveau, 
who made a point of having her evenings 
to herself. When she heard the terms— 
gratuitous—on which the youngster was 
coming, the storm grew worse. She 
believed her husband had, all of a sudden, 
lost his wits. 

M. Chauveau pictured to her the poor 
lad’s forlorn position. He had no mother, 
and would soon have no father. Any day 
he might find himself absolutely destitute. 
“It would be, on our part,” he urged, “a 
charitable act to undertake the charge of 
this friendless orphan. Besides which,” 
he added, with a knowing look, “it might 
turn out a good stroke of business. You 
are well aware of what I wish to accom- 
plish ; and I fancy that this very intelligent 
lad will afford the opportunity of realising 
those hopes.” 

That women are not so obstinate as their 
detractors say, is proved by the fact that 
M. Chauveau—who was not master in his 
own house—contrived, in the course of 
the evening, to bring over madame to his 
opinion. 

Meanwhile, the sculptor got weaker and 
weaker from day to day. His ceaseless 
struggles with adverse fortune, his artistic 
disappointments, his paternal anxieties, had 
combined to destroy his feeble constitution. 
He could no longer deceive himself. His 
illness, he felt, was incurable, and he 
could count the footsteps of approaching 
death. 

One day when, having no longer the 





strength to descend, and still less to re- 
mount, his five flights of stairs, he lay 
stretched on his bed, watching with tearful 
eyes his son who was assiduously studying 
by his side, a gentle knock at the door 
was heard. The unexpected visitor was 
M. Chauveau, whose face announced an im- 
portant communication which gave him 
great pleasure to have to make. 

After a few words of sympathy addressed 
to the sculptor, he expressed great interest 
in Charles’s studies. It would be cruel to 
allow so promising an intellect to halt half 
way in its career for want of timely aid. 
In short, although his means were very 
limited, he undertook to complete Charles's 
education. 

“To-morrow,” he said to Charles, “you 
will be received as one of the family.” The 
sculptor was overcome with joy and grati- 
tude. M. Chauveau himself was visibly 
affected by his own good deed. 

Young Aubertin was consoled for the 
separation by the thought that his father 
would be relieved from further anxiety on 
his account. The pupils of the Maison 
Chauveau, offended at the introduction 
amongst them of a boy whose father was 
unable to pay, whispered and muttered 
behind his back. When they asked each 
other who the new comer was, Henry 
Saint-Géran affected hardly to know. All 
which acted rather as a spur to Aubertin’s 
industry than otherwise. Often, after mid- 
night, a candle was seen still burning in 
his garret. The Concours Général arrived ; 
Aubertin had a prize. That day the poor 
sculptor did not embrace his son—he had 
died a month previously. 

Not long afterwards, M. Chauveau said 
to his wife: “Don’t you think I might get 
Aubertin to take charge of one or two of 
our classes? I have not time to attend to 
all our pupils myself, and you know I 
hesitate to engage an usher. How much 
can we give him for his trouble ?” 

“How much? Why, nothing at all,” 
answered Madame Chauveau with prompt 
decision. ‘ After what we have done for 
him, he can surely render us that trifling 
service.” 

M. Chauveau did not press the matter. 

The pupil-teacher satisfied all demands 
upon him. Time passed. He got to his 
rhetoric. Next he was a bachelor. 

“Tt is a pleasure,” says La Bruyére, “ to 
meet the eyes of a person to whom you 
have just made a present.” M. Chauveau 
looked at Aubertin with complacency. “I 
have made you a bachelor,” he said, “and 
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I will make you an avocat. I do not wish 
you to leave the house. You will prepare 
all my pupils for their baccalauréat. With 
the money I give you, you will pay your 
inscriptions de droit, you will pay your 
examination fees, and in three years you 
will have your licentiate’s diploma.” 

And thus, without a sou to fall back on, 
Aubertin pursued his onward path in life— 
thanks to the involuntary assistance of 
egotisms whose interest it was to render 
him service. 

For three years Aubertin had manufac- 
tured bachelors, when another egotism, an 
old man’s unwitting weakness, offered him 
a new opening in life. 

In a parish in Savoy, a couple of miles 
from Chambery, there lived an old professor, 
Daddy Cabuchet. What was the degree of 
relationship which existed between Daddy 
Cabuchet and Aubertin? It is a fact in 
natural history that obscure country towns 
often hold in reserve—to let them loose 
upon you when occasion suits—cousins and 
uncles whose consanguinity falls back to a 
fantastic remoteness. Distantly related or 
not, old Cabuchet was Aubertin’s only 
living relation. 

With his little savings and his little 
garden, Cabuchet might have lived at ease ; 
but a spice of ambition had got into his 
head. 
banks of the Lake of Bourget, Cabuchet 
brooded over the world’s caprices and in- 
justices. Poor old Cabuchet! He had 
devoted half his life to historical and pre- 
historic researches respecting the war of the 
Allobroges. The book had a great success 
at Chambery. The Patriote Savoisien had, 
in three interminable articles, analysed the 
work, which it described as worthy of a 
Benedictine. 

Cabuchet sent the volume to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, who graciously ac- 
knowledged it. At the same time, with the 
book, there wentalong petition enumerating 
his public services. To crown his laborious 
career, Cabuchet modestly asked for a place 
of twelve hundred francs a year in some 
bureau. Every morning the author of 
The War of the Allobroges looked out 
for the postman, who invariably answered : 
“There is nothing for you to-day, Monsieur 
Cabuchet ; c’est pour demain.” But the 
morrow brought no more than the day. 

Cabuchet, losing patience, set off for Paris. 
After affectionately embracing Aubertin, he 
betook himself to the Office of Public In- 
struction. They told him what they told 
everybody in those days; that his petition 


At the foot of the Alps, on the’ 





was on its way, following the regular 
administrative course. Every week poor 
Cabuchet returned to enquire if there 
were any communication for him. Press of 
business was always alleged as the cause of 
the unavoidable delay. Press of business 
lasted so long, that Cabuchet found himself 
penniless. 

Aubertin observed, and became uneasy 
about, these unavailing goings to and fro. 
But how was it possible for him to unde- 
ceive and assist the worthy man? Assist 
him! Out of the two hundred francs a 
quarter which Chauveau paid him? And 
yet he must come to some decision. Le 
pére Cabuchet had already contracted, here 
and there, a few small debts. The baker’s 
confidence, the butcher’s patience, were 
visibly on the decline. ed 

Aubertin had no choice but to leave the 
Chauveaus and take private law pupils on 
his own account. He had frequent appli- 
cations from old acquaintances, who owed 
their bachelier és lettres diplomas to his 
skill in cramming, to do the same for them 
again, and to save them from a plucking at 
the Ecole de Droit as he had formerly 
saved them at the Sorbonne. Aubertin 
did not want to desert the Chauveaus un- 
handsomely. But now that his debt of 
gratitude was paid, and more than paid, 
he could not abandon old Cabuchet. He 
could no longer hesitate. 

M. Chauveau listened coldly, like an in- 
jured man, to Aubertin’s statement of the 
motives which compelled him to leave. 
Madame Chauveau loudly declared that 
she would never, never pardon such 
abominable conduct. “The ungrateful 
wretch!” she repeatedly exclaimed ; “ the 
ungrateful, wicked, faithless wretch !” 

And, in so speaking, Madame Chauveau 
was sincere ; and M. Chauveau was sincere 
also. They belonged to the class of people 
who, accustomed to give to selfish calcula- 
tions the appearance of a generous motive, 
end, after deceiving others, by deceiving 
themselves. 

For Aubertin’s subsequent prosperous 
career ; how young Saint-Géran settled in 
life; what were the schemes and doings 
of the naturalistic group of students; how 
the Ultramontane boarding-house was con- 
ducted ; and how the Convent of Ursuline 
nuns tried hard to remove their neighbour's 
land-mark, the reader is referred to M. 
Vallery-Radot’s attractive pages, which 
would better bear translating into English 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred French 
three-and-a-half-franc volumes. 
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VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


BY THEO GIFT, 





CHAPTER VIII, POST PRANDIAL. 

Tue Ashleighs of the Hall were going to 
give a dinner-party ; quite a small affair, 
but a formal one. A dinner, in fact, in 
honour of the infant grandson having 
attained the age of one calendar month, 
or, as the rector’s wife put-it, of ‘the suc- 
cess of the swivel-necked feeding-bottle.” 
Lionel was bidden to it, of course, as a 
scion of the house ; and Sybil Dysart also, 
either as her mother’s representative, or— 
at least this was the latter’s secret hope 
—as a sort of tacit suggestion of her 
connexion in prospective with the afore- 
mentioned scion. Jenny, of course, was 
not asked, being too young and insignificant 
to have any claim to appear at formal 
dinner-parties, and when Lion ascertained 
the fact he felt, with an injustice to poor 
Jenny which was most ungrateful, that 
things might be beginning to look up for 
him again, and the sun to shine on his 
fortunes. 

For there had seemed nothing but clouds 
for him, ever since the day of that meeting 
in the wood. It was the same in his case 
as it is with a good many other young 
men. The first chill thrown on his love 
was like a cold draught on a fire—only 
serving to blow it into a far fiercer flame 
and fervour than he himself had thought 
was in it; while at the same time it in- 
creased his distance from its object by 
exaggerating his disadvantages in propor- 
tion to her merits ; and Sybil’s own conduct 
on that unlucky day had gone further to 
increase this sense of alienation and hope- 
lessness than even her mother’s coldness 
or Jenny’s petulance and rudeness. If it 
were only they who were against him he 
would not so much care. If she had even 
adopted her sister’s tone, he would have put 
it down to some coquettish whim of hers, or 
offence of his, and found a plea in it to ask 
for an explanation ; but that gentle, cool 
indifference, too intangible to give cause 
for complaint, and yet too chilling to be 
ignored by anyone less insensitive than a 
pachyderm, had at once irritated and 
tantalised him beyond endurance, and he 
hailed this chance of seeing her without 
her family as a means both of letting her 
know his feelings and finding out her 
own. 

The beginning was a bad one. Some 
parish work delayed him just at the last 





moment ; and, therefore, instead of arriving 
early, as he intended, he entered the 
drawing-room to find the whole party 
assembled and only waiting for him, and 
his father with his watch in his hand and 
an angry eye on it. Sir William, however, 
cut short his apologies in genial fashion. 

‘Not a word, my dear boy. Weren't 
waiting for you at all. Never do in this 
house for doctors or parsons. Victoria, 
my dear, take my arm.” 

Lionel looked round him. The people 
were all pairing off as if by previous arrange- 
ment. Sir William had led the way with 
his daughter-in-law, as the queen of the 
occasion ; and what queen is there so lofty 
and serene in her conscious dignity as an 
eldest son’s wife who has just succeeded in 
presenting the house with a son and heir ! 
Lord Strathbitham, a precise, shrivelled-up, 
little Scotch peer, uncle to the Honourable 
Victoria, took Lady Ashleigh; while John, 
most sedate of young men, yet with a 
certain mild complacency about him at 
present, gave his arm to cheery little Lady 
Strathbitham, and inflicted the excellencies 
of his wife and son on her all the way down- 
stairs. Squire Chawler, a red-faced gentle- 
man of the old school, and an old friend and 
neighbour of Sir William’s, took down Mrs, 
Ashleigh, who detested him; and the rector 


| did the same for the squire’s wife, one of 


those flat, meek, uninteresting women who 
have not enough in them to be detested by 
anybody ; and the younger ones only being 
left to be disposed of, Lion was just hugging 
himself on the thought that Sybil, to whom 
he had not yet spoken, was reserved for 
him, when his cousin Adelaide left her own 
lover’s side, and crossing the room to him, 
put her hand on his arm. 

‘*You may take me in, Lion,” she said, 
smiling; “for I see nothing of you at 
present, and Bertie and I are quite tired of 
one another. Besides, you can see as 
much of Sybil as you like at Chadleigh 
End.” 

It was very cruel. Adelaide was a nice, 
dear girl, and perhaps she meant it kindly 
in speaking of Sybil and himself as though 
they stood in the same relation to each 
other as she and her betrothed—a tall, 
bronzed sailor, who appeared in no wise 
tired of her; but it was very cruel all the 
same; and the worst of it was that Sybil 
did not seem to mind it at all, but looked 
up at Captain Lonsdale with just the same 
soft sweet smile with which she had 
greeted him a moment back, and went 
downstairs looking so placidly lovely that 
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he could almost have hated the young 
officer for having, however innocently, 
deprived him of the pleasure to which he 
had been looking forward. 

Sybil had seldom looked better than she 
did that night. All the rest of the ladies 
were in very full dress; the Honourable 
Victoria, one of those stony-looking young 
women with lofty foreheads, long large 
noses, and pale-coloured hair, showing a 
vast expanse of snow-white neck and 
shoulders; while Lady Margaret and 
Mrs. Ashleigh rivalled each other in their 
myrtle-green and heliotrope-coloured velvet 
robes, adorned with such old Brussels point 
as made Mrs. Chawler’s eyes grow round 
with envy. But Mrs. Dysart had dressed 
Sybil as simply as possible in a gown of 
soft creamy-white Indian muslin, coming 
close up to her throat and down to her 
elbows, where it was finished off with little 
ruffles, gathered round the waist and flow- 
ing away from her limbs in long simple 
folds of semi-transparent softness, which 
gave her something the look of a Greek 
nymph. She had not even a flower or 
ribbon on it, and only one white eucharis 
half hidden by a spray of maiden-hair fern, 
which Jenny had picked for her at the last 
moment, nestled into the coil of gold-brown 
hair at the back of her head ; and the ex- 
quisite unrivalled pearliness of her throat 
and arms, peeping from the modest veil 
which shrouded them, seemed to positively 
dazzle you, and make her look more like a 
pure June lily than ever. 

Lionel simply sat and stared at her. He 
eat very little dinner, and he hardly 
answered his cousin when she spoke to 
him. Adelaide was quite right when, on 
rising from table, she told him that he had 
been remarkably stupid, and that she was 
sorry she hadn’t let poor Bertie sit by 
her instead. She hoped he would have 
found something to say before he came up 
to the drawing-room. 

Now, it was a custom of Sir William’s, 
an old-fashioned one, to sit a long time 
over his wine, and Lion was already groan- 
ing in spirit over the thought of it, and 
hoping sincerely that the yet delicate health 
of the Honourable Victoria might induce 
her father-in-law to curtail the after-dinner 
symposium. Ordinarily, I believe, the 
young man liked his glass of wine well 
enough ; sometimes the talk over it better 
than that with the ladies upstairs ; and if 
he had a congenial neighbour, was wont to 
tilt up the back legs of his chair, plant his 
elbows squarely on the table, and fire away 





at a great rate at all manner of subjects, 
from nice questions of theology or meta- 
physics to glacial periods and theories 
on evolution. But where is the man 
who cares a fig for glacial periods when 
he is in a red heat of anxiety to get 
back to the girl he is in love with? 
If the young man had not been a clergy- 
man he could heartily have anathematised 
Squire Chawler when, just as politics and 
vintages seemed to be talked out, and he 
thought a move must be in preparation, 
that worthy gentleman deliberately reached 
out his hand for the port, and filled his 
glass for the third time with the air of a 
man just commencing an evening’s enjoy- 
ment. Lion felt sure at that moment that 
he had always hated old Chawler—coarse, 
red-faced, arrogant old fellow; and as if 
the latter read his thoughts, and was bent 
on retaliation, the squire turned suddenly 
to him and observed in a tone of some 
austerity : 

“And so, Mr. Lionel Ashleigh, your 
good father tells me that you’ve taken up 
quite a different line from the rest of your 
family, and, instead of following in the 
steps of your forefathers, have leagued 
yourself with all the radical, demagogue, 
atheistical ideas of the day, and are teaching 
them up at Chadleigh End yonder. Eh! 
what. have you to say to that, sir? To 
my mind it seems hardly credible.” 

“ Whatever my father tells you you 
may pretty safely credit, squire,” Lion 
answered indifferently ; but was interrupted 
by the rector : 

“Come, come, Chawler, you're over- 
reaching the mark. I said Lion went a 
good length beyond my way of thinking, 
or what we should have thought orthodox 
or sound in our young days ; not but what 
I fear there are some higher in the Church 
than he who go even farther nowadays.” 

“A precious deal farther,” said Lionel, 
laughing. “‘ That in the dean is but a 
choleric word which in the curate is rank 
blasphemy !’ You needn’t beafraid, sir ; there 
are still those moral and mental brakes on 
freedom of thought called bishops. Mine 
will keep me in order, depend on it.” 

“The bishop! Bah! Much you young 
parsons care for bishops nowadays!” cried 
the squire, reaching out a big, wrinkly 
hand for the decanter; ‘except to use 
them as a sort of ecclesiastical Aunt Sally, 
to be dressed up and set on a little eleva- 
tion for everyone who’s minded to shy a 


‘stick at. I’m hanged if I know what the 


world’s coming to nowadays.” 
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“Better shy sticks at them than make 
them into a lot of little popes,” said Lion 
jokingly. “It’s only freedom of conscience 
and private judgment, after all, squire, 
and those are the first principles of our 
Church.” 

“ Freedom of flowers and frippery, sir!” 
bawled the squire, bringing down his 
empty glass with a bang on the table; 
“and private and public infidelity! That’s 
what you mean. EKgad, I’d give something 
to get back the days when your Ritualists 
and Broad Churchmen weren’t so much as 
heard of in respectable country parishes, 
and a man went up into the pulpit in a 
decent black gown, and was listened to a 
deuced sight more respectfully than your 
new-fangled innovators are nowadays.” 

“Td preach in a shooting-jacket, or none 
at all, for the matter of that, if my people 
liked it, or would listen to me better,” 
Lion answered, trying to keep his temper. 
“That sort of thing may affect Hodge. It 
don’t me ; and it’s Hodge whom I’m paid to 
work for.” 

“That is your opinion, my dear boy, 
and I entirely disapprove of it,” said the 
rector, frowning uneasily. “Indeed, it is 
irritating to me to hear a son of mine ex- 
press such ideas. Every clergyman has a 
duty to perform far above pleasing his 
parishioners, especially the lower orders, 
which is, after all, only a secondary matter: 
that of upholding the dignity of his——” 

“No one’s performing the duty of pass- 
|| ing the burgundy,” broke in Sir William. 
i] “What do you say, Strathbitham—prefer 
claret? Lonsdale, my dear fellow, the 
claret-jug. Empty, is it? Just touch the 
bell for some more, will you ?” 

“With pleasure,” said Captain Lonsdale, 
who had been quietly yawning for some 
| minutes; and having risen for the required 
1] purpose, he slipped quietly behind the 
|| chairs of the other guests, and made his 
escape with the dexterity of the clown in a 
pantomime. Lionel looked after him, and 
groaned again’in spirit. The sailor was 
free to go to his sweetheart, though he was 
staying in the same house with her, and 
could see her all day if he chose ; while 
here was he pinned to his chair by this 
odious old Chawler, and forced either to 
knock under to him or say things which he 
knew were aggravating his father. It was 
beyond endurance. 

“What! Lonsdale sneaked?” cried Sir 
William, looking at the vacant place. 
“That comes of being in love. Nothing 


spoils his taste for a glass of wine as that, 
and I say it, though it’s my own daughter 
that’s to blame. Ah, well, well! we were 
all fools in that way once, I suppose. Lion, 
you're the only sensible man in the party— 
neither wooing nor wooed. Fill your glass, 
lad, and don’t let old Chawler bully you.” 

“T am not bullying him,” said the squire; 
“JT like Lionel Ashleigh as much as you 
do. Yes, young sir, I like you—wrong- 
headed, and foolish, and presumptuous as 
you are: first, because you are an Ashleigh, 
and I like all the Ashleighs; and next, 
because you were a chum of my boy Tim’s, 
at Rugby, and stood by the scamp when 
he had got into a scrape, as he was always 
doing.” 

Now everyone at table knew that, scamp 
as Tim Chawler had been, his father’s hair 
had turned white all in one day when the 
news came that the lad had fallen fighting 
like a young tiger in the Indian mutiny ; 
so when the squire said that without a 
break in his harsh, rough voice, Lion 
wouldn’t have got up and left him if Sybil 
herself had been waiting outside the door ; 
no, not though the old man went on to 
say : 
“And that’s why I want to make you 
ashamed of your abominable revolutionary 
ideas of ——” 

“Evolutionary, you mean, don’t you, 
squire?” put in the young curate, but 
was silenced. 

“Evolutionary or revolutionary, it’s all 
the same. Two words for one thing, and 
a d——d bad thing too.” 

“In which, though in milder language ” 
—here the rector bent his head and coughed 
in assent—“I must say that I agree with 
Squire Chawler,” observed Lord Strath- 
bitham, with that sort of nervous deliberate- 
ness of utterance which forces people to 
listen even though the matter be not worth 
listening to. “I am aman of—I hope I 
may say, progress. Yes, most decidedly of 
progress; but really some of the ideas 
freely broached at present——” 

“The wages men expect!” put in John 
Ashleigh, speaking for the first time since 
politics had been done with. 

“T am not alluding to wages, however,” 
said Lord Strathbitham, “but to subjects 
touching more—I think I may say much 
more—yes, infinitely more, on the vital 
principles of morality and civilisation——” 
“Oh, as to morality, I don’t think 
building them larger cottages makes much 
difference to that,” said John. “They 





ruins a good fellow so thoroughly and 








only take in a lodger. Father, if you'll 
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excuse me, I'll go up and see that Victoria 
isn’t tiring herself,” and then he too took 
himself off. This time Lionel was not to 
be baulked. Pretending to think it a 
general move, he sprang “to his feet, and 
pushing back his chair, followed his cousin 
too quickly to be stopped. 

Someone was singing at the piano when 
the two young men entered the drawing- 
room. Lionel hoped that it was Sybil, and 
that he should be able to assume the 
privilege of “turning over” for her; but 
he was disappointed ; it was Adelaide who 
was at the piano, while Sybil was talking 
to his mother, wedged into a little corner 
between that lady and a big table, so that 


| there was no possibility of getting at her. 
| He was given no temptation to try, how- 
| ever, 


for though he heard Mrs. Ashleigh 
say, “Ah! here’s Lion at last!” Sybil 
neither moved nor looked up; and on the 
other hand, the Honourable Victoria lifted 
her cold grey eyes and greeted him with a 
slight smile and motion of the head equiva- 
lent to an invitation, or rather a royal 
command, to approach her. Lionel obeyed 
of course, as in duty bound, though with a 
heavy heart ; but satisfied with having him 
at her side, Victoria had nothing to say. 
She liked to see a man in attendance on 
her. It was a sort of tribute to her state ; 
but she did not want him to talk to her, 
nor to talk to him. She observed that the 
gentlemen were late, and that the evening 
was warm. She then signified by a gesture 
that if he liked to fan her with a gorgeous 
plume made of ostrich feathers and hum- 
ming birds lying in her lap, he might do 
80 ; ‘and as soon as he had taken the toy in 
his hand, she turned her cheek away, and 
recomposed herself to listen to the music, 
and contemplate the whiteness of her own 
arms. 

Lionel paid little attention to either. He 
had caught the words “Miss Dysart,” 
spoken by Mrs. Chawler. She and Lady 
Strathbitham were sitting just behind him ; 
and as he mechanically waved the fan, 
without much regard to its efficiency, he 
heard her say : 

“Yes; I don’t think either of them are 
strong. "It’s a pity, for with all their 
prettiness, and they are both nice-looking 
girls, to those who admire that washed-out 
sty le, I doubt if they'll marry easily. I 
hear that they are very poor, and their 
mother has brought them up with such 
high notions, that they won’t even look at 
any of the middle-class young men about 
here, many of whom have plenty of money, 


— 





and therefore don’t want it in a wife as 
much as the younger sons in our class, 
I'm sorry for them.” 

‘“‘ Nay, but ’tis verra fulish o’ the mother,” 
said Lady Strathbitham, one of the smallest 
and prettiest of old- fashioned Scotch gentle- 
women. “For ye ken that there’s mony 
o’ the highest families marry wi’ money an’ 
naught else. It wass only this present year 
ane 0’ the McDougals, o’ Auchinleve, the 
young marquis’s ain brither, tuik to wife a 
Miss Higginson, whose father sold pork an’ 
bacon in a wee shoppie in Manchester, no 
sae long agone. An’ what does she think 
will come o’ her bairns ef she doesna’ fin’ 
them gudemen before the Lord takes 
hersel’ ?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Chawler, encouraged to be quite voluble by 
the great lady’s kindly gossiping. ‘They 
will go out as governesses, I suppose, 
unless their relations take pity on them; 
and after all, that’s nothing but living on 
charity. If I were Sybil Dysart I would 
rather teach.” 

“Gin the men will let her,” smiled Lady 
Strathbitham cheerily. “Wi that bonny 
wee face o’ hers, I’d no chance it gin I had 
a son.” 

“Oh! men will admire a pretty face 
without wanting to marry it,” said Mrs. 
Chawler. “How do you account for their 
being so many pretty ladylike old maids if 
it was otherwise ?” 

“ Deed an I’ve often thocht ’twas because 
they had been ower gude for the men 
aboot them, an’ that the latter kenned it. 
[I'll just tell ye——” 

But what, Lionel never heard; for at 
that moment Adelaide left the piano, and 
Sybil, at someone’s request, rose to take 
her place. The young man’s emotions were 
all in a blaze. “Go out governessing !” 
“Live on charity!” ‘Admire without 
wanting to marry her!” Is that how 
people dared to speak of his goddess? Not 
while he lived. Not if he knew it. Mrs. 
Chawler should see for herself, if she liked, 
that one man at any rate was not afraid to 
show his admiration of Sybil Dysart in the 
most unequivocal manner. His darling 
was “ower gude” for him, but at least 
no one should say it was not her own 
fault if she were an old maid. Flinging 
down the Honourable Victoria’s fan into 
her lap, with an abruptness which nearly 
startled her into a fit, and trampling heed- 
lessly over Lady Ashleigh’s velvet skirts, 
the careless, impetuous young fellow made 
but two strides forward, and was at Sybil’s 
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side, almost stammering in his eager offer 
to find her music for her, and with so 
flushed and excited an air that his mother 
frowned and bit her lip sharply, muttering 
to herself that he need not make quite 
such an exposé of his feelings, while Lady 
Strathbitham bent her soft grey - curled 
little head nearer to the squire’s wife, and 
whispered : 

“Tm thinking you're wrong aboot ane o’ 
the men, Mrs. Chawler. Yon winsome lassie 
will no be a speenster long, depend on it.” 

Sybil, meanwhile, quite unconscious of 
the stir of feeling she had excited, and 
looking all the fairer for her unconscious- 
ness, was singing that prettiest of all 
passionate, pathetic ballads, The Story 
of a Year, in a voice so sweet and well 
trained, that one could as soon quarrel 
with its want of power or volume, as with 
the notes of a linnet from a hawthorn-twig 
in spring; and every syllable thrilled 
through the man’s soul behind her with a 
pathos and tenderness which was far 
beyond the stretch of her own spirit’s 
grasp. When her voice faltered on the 
desperate cry to God from the broken- 
hearted girl in the song, it never occurred 
to Lionel, as it did to Adelaide, who knew 
her friend better, that the note was simply 
too high for her. To him it seemed like a 
real heart-throb of sympathetic sorrow ; 
and when her notes sank on the lower 
cadence of the final verse, 

And thus is all my story told, 
year and nothing more! 
I live because God keeps my life, 

And holds His Heaven in store, 
there were actual tears in the young man’s 
honest eyes, and he would have given a 
hundred pounds to have been able to take 
the slender singer then and there into his 
arms, and tell her that he had a story for 
her which would never have done being 
told, and that, if she would, God might 
hold a “heaven in store” for them even 
on this dull mother earth. It was just as 
well, however, that he was unable to carry 
out the impulse; for I am sure of one 
thing, it would have astonished no one 
present more than Sybil herself. Didn’t 
she know quite well that her story was 
hardly begun, and that there must be 
plenty of good things in store for her? 
The loving fancifulness which could blend 
the song she had been singing with her 








own personality, was an idea which could 
not even occur to her. Jenny would have 
comprehended it easily enough. 

“Don’t leave off yet. Go on playing 
something—anything—only don’t stop so 
soon,” Lion said in a low hurried voice, as 
she finished and made a movement to rise; 
and Sybil, who had an inkling that Squire 
Chawler was waiting somewhere in the 
background, ready to pounce on her, and 
make her talk to him, yielded more easily 
than she might otherwise have done ; and 
after a moment’s pause let her fingers stray 
as of themselves into one of the sweetest 
and simplest of Mendelssohn’s Lieder. The 
piano was not very far from the rest of the 
company, but it stood rather back, in a 
sort of alcove, and a tall stand of ferns and 
flowering plants further veiled it from 
general view. The light from the great 
erystal globe of the lamp on the centre 
table came filtering through this leafy 
screen, and just touched the folds of Sybil’s 
white dress, and rested on her rosy finger- 
tips, and the yellowing ivory of the worn 
old keys. There was a tall red azalea, one 
mass of blossom, in a big blue china jar 
close beside her. Some of the petals had 
fallen on her hair and dress, and hung 
there in a little rain of transparent rose- 
colour. Her head was bent forward, and 
one tiny loose lock, breaking into curl on 
the pretty slender throat, glittered like a 
golden ring. In the room beyond there 
was aslight commotion. John was telling 
his wife she looked pale, and the elder 
ladies were urging her to retire. No one 
was looking at those two by the piano; 
and, moved by an impulse which he could 
not resist, Lionel suddenly but gently laid 
his hand on one of those small ones resting 
on the keys. 

“Sybil!” he said almost in a whisper. 
* Dear, will you listen to me for a moment. 
I want to tell you something. I can’t keep 
it back any longer; and—and you must 
have guessed it. I——” 
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